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Japanese Army: A Force Tailored for Asiatic Conquest 
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**America’s Merchant 
Marine of the Air’’ 


Unfamiliar names are to be found 
in an air lines timetable of today 
—names that indicate air trans- 
port from the United States to 
and across Africa, and, in coopera- 
tion with the Air Forces Ferrying 
Command, an aerial “ferry serv- 
ice” for military planes to the 
Middle East. 

Wherever Pan American serv- 
ice goes, the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator goes... because this all- 
purpose machine and its integrated 
stencil sheets and inks have proved 
themselves from Alaska to New 
Zealand, from Rio to the Congo. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, A. B. DICK COMPANY 








Speeding the 
“Clipper Bridge’ to Africa 
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“Pan American Airways in Africa” —a drawing by Norman Price 
When Pan American Airways and the Air Forces Ferrying Com- 
mand engineers went to Africa to pioneer a new air route over jungle 
and desert, they took Mimeograph duplicators with them. 


They needed sturdy, versatile equipment to help speed up the new 
project ... turn out the daily weather reports, flight schedules, proj- 


ect progress reports, the general instructions and orders that keep an 
air line flying. 


No matter the business, no matter its location, or what it makes, 


whenever there is need to speed up production, reports, communica- 
tions, there is work for the Mimeograph duplicator. We are “‘on call” 


to help your company use its Mimeograph equipment most efficiently 
to solve paper work problems. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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Mimeograph duplicator 4 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office, 
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COPYRIGHT 1942--JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


Like the Navy in action, crews of skilled men 
are setting a fighting pace in the production 
of fighting steels. 

Broadsides that flare against the sky, night 
and day, tell that here in the steel works a 
battle is being waged and won—for it is on 
the home front that tools for victory must 


first be forged. These men of steel know 
their first-line duty is working on the impor- 
tant job of making steel —the job that years 
of experience and skill fit them to do. In 
all divisions, all departments, men and 
management also know that the more steel 


produced and delivered now—every hour of 





STEEL FOR WAR 


“Jones & Laughlin and men" were con- 
gratulated by Under Secretary of Navy 
James V. Forrestal April-12, 1942 for estab- 
lishing all-time new high monthly records in 
all its plants for production of coke, pig iron, 
steel ingots and finished steel products for war 
use. “Team work greatly appreciated” the 
message said, “Continuance this record vital 
to war requirements.” President H. E. Lewis 
replied for J&L promising “still greater 
achievement.” 


Research on war steels goes forward with 
intense application in the metallurgical and 
research divisions of the industry. Some as- 
tonishing advancements have been made in 
production of new and special steels for use 
of the industries engaged in making materiel 
of war — others yet more startling are in 
process of development. To this work, J&L 
is exclusively devoting the enlarged resources 
of its Division of Metallurgy and Research, 
with its complete Pilot plant steel works in 
miniature, consisting of small steel furnaces, 
rolling mills, and other equipment for “pro- 
ducing steel by the pound to improve it by 
the ton” in the plants. 


Steel plants work holidays in addition to 
Sundays, that there may be no interruption 
to the flow of steel products for the manufac- 
turers of shells, tanks, guns, ships, planes and 
other matériel of war. 


Order of Purple Heart was instituted by 
General Washington in 1782, the first U. S. 
badge for military merit, awarded in recog- 
nition of “bravery, fidelity.and good con- 
duct” among non-commissioned officers and 
private soldiers in the Continental Army. Sub- 
sequent to Revolution, the medal fell into 
disuse, but was revived at observance of 200th 
anniversary of Washington’s birth by an- 
nouncement of War Department, February 
22, 1932, and made to apply to persons who 
“while serving in the Army of the United 
States perform any singularly meritorious act 
of extraordinary fidelity or essential service.” 
Wounds received in action are included. It 
FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON has been earned and awarded in action in this 
war at Pearl Harbor, in Bataan, Wake Island 
. and elsewhere. In his order of the day insti- 

tuting the medal, Washington said: “The 

CE PRODUCI NG WAR STE E LS road to glory in a patriot army and a free 
country is open to all.” In the same order 

Washington described in these words the 
w every day—the earlier the enemy will be defeated. So they | medal which he directed be worn on the 


do thei ; : facings of the left breast, “the figure of a 
T'- oO their fighting by producing steel for planes, tanks, guns, | heart in purple cloth or silk, edged with nar- 


: ar eRe 
rs ships and shells at a pace that breaks all records and breaks |" eo : 

h ‘ : A MacPherson drawing of a blast furnace 

them again and again. keeper at work, made for a J&L adver- 

tisement, was used as model by Pittsburgh 

sculptor Frank Vittor to design and build a 

JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION oa for Army Day parade that attracted 

AMERICAN IRON & STEEL WORKS - PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA much attention. Floodlight concealed in 

model of furnace’s mouth cast lurid glare on 


PARTNER TO INDUSTRY IN WAR PRODUCTION | steel worker. Parade was late in evening. 
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...Before You Buy MOTORS! 


@ Proud as we are of the Fair- 
banks-Morse trade-mark, we 
urge that before buying you 
look beyond the trade-mark — 
look at the motor. For we know, 
and you know, that it’s the 
motor and not the trade-mark 
that runs machines. 


And. because we believe you 
know motor quality when you 
see it, we ask you to look at the 
construction of an F-M Motor 
point by point. Compare the 
exclusive F-M Copperspun 
Rotor, for instance, with the 


FAIRBANKS: MORSE ¢ 


SEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


MOTORS aC CLOLS 


rotor in any other squirrel cage 
motor. You'll say, we’re sure, 
that you want windings cen- 
trifugally cast of COPPER, 
rather than of some less suitable 
metal. 


Would you like to look fur- 
ther into the construction ad- 
vantages that give F-M Motors 
their proved stamina? A post 
card or telephone call will bring 
youademonstration. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Dept. F61, 600 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Branches and service 
Stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 
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LETTERS 


Lost Bomb Sights 


I was very much interested in your article 
entitled “Pickle Barrelers,” concerning the Nor- 
den bomb sight, published in Newsweek of 
April 20. However, it aroused a question to 
which I can find no answer. If we can study the 
German bomb sights in shot-down Nazi planes, 
as mentioned in the article, why cannot the 
Germans study the Norden sight in Allied shoi- 
down planes, copy it, and thus produce a sight 
equal in accuracy to ours? 





Graypon BELL 
Cynthiana, Ky. 


Each of our bomb sights carries within it 6 
provision for destruction in case the plane 
crashes or is forced to land in enemy territory. 
Despite this precaution, it is regarded as i 
evitable that in time the enemy will capturt 
the Norden sight, or fit together enough pieces 
of captured parts to learn how i operates. 

But even if the enemy has captured such 
equipment, he will require a good deal of tim 
to fit up factories to duplicate it. Furthermore, 
improvements in our bomb sights are being 
studied all the time. Official sources say that 
there is no doubt that the United States has 
the mill bomb sights better than the present 









Two on the aisle for the Milky Way 


You are sitting out on the edge of space. 
Ahead of you a couple of million stars 
are blinking. It is dark below you. The 


earth is down there. Six miles down. 


You are the bombardier in a Boeing 
Flying Fortress* making more than three 
hundred miles an hour over enemy ter- 
ritory, and you are ready for action any 
minute. 


Behind you, the navigator is on the 
job, too. So are the pilot and co-pilot, 
the radio operator and the gunners be- 
hind them. The objective is near. The 
task force is ready for business. 


One of the reasons that Boeing Flying 
Fortresses complete so many missions on 


schedule is that Boeing designers and 
engineers build for performance of per- 
sonnel, as well as for the performance 
of the airplane itself. 


Boeing engineers study the effect of 
noise upon the nervous system of fight- 
ing men, and they sound-proof their 
airplanes accordingly. (Today the giant 
four-engined Boeing Flying Fortress is 
as quiet as any luxurious transport. ) 


Boeing heating engineers have made 
it possible to maintain a cabin tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees above zero when it is 
60 below zero in the stratosphere out- 
side. Boeing designers work constantly 
with problems of seat construction, 


window construction, lighting, ventila- 
tion, and vibration control. 


This is the engineering that has created 
giant Clippers capable of taking whole 
oceans in easy stride, and Stratoliners* 
which carry their passengers in new 
comfort through the smooth upper air. 
This is the engineering that permits the 
nine men in a Boeing Flying Fortress to 
carry out their orders swiftly and exactly 
and thoroughly. 


The increase of human efficiency . . . 
both in war and peace . . . is only one of 
the many different projects that are a 
constant part of the Boeing engineering 
schedule. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS e THE STRATOLINER e PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


*THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS’* AND ‘‘STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 

















Imacrng, in a dictator country, meetings 
being held in which one man’s opinion is as good as another’s, 
and as freely given. 

No, only in a democratic country can citizens come together 
to discuss their affairs, openly and unafraid . . .. as they’re 
doing today, in Congress and crossroad stores. 

Here in the still-free U.S.A. that right is guaranteed. A Bill 
of Rights says . . . among other noble things . . . that “the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble” shall not be abridged. 

In tanks, guns, planes, ships, S306 
4972 bearings are helping our people hang 







onto the high privilege of “getting 
things off their chest.” 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA.,’ PA. 
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Norden model, so that if the enemy capture, 
and copies the Norden, we will still be ahead 
with a better sight. 








From Conrad Aiken 


In renewing my subscription to your admir. 
able paper for three years, may I say that I d& 
so in the hope that to your already very fin 
handling of news, national and international (| 
like particularly the total absence of rancor), 
you will find it possible to add a little more to 
your columns on literature and art and the 
sciences. A good page and a half on book; 
would be a help—why not? 


Conrap AIKEN 
Brewster, Mass. 





Missing 

There’s a queer discrepancy in Genera 
Fuqua’s tables on World War gas casualties in 
your May 25 issue. In Table I we have 70,752 
Americans gassed, with 1,421 of them dead, 
Table III gives 70,552 gassed and 1,221 dead, 
So between Table I and Table III you’ve lost 
200 deaths from gas, it appears. How come? 


B. H. Wacuos 
Newark, N. J. 


Those 200 deaths occurred on the battlefeld. 
Hence they are missing from Table III—“Hos. 
pitalized Casualties” only—which is the best 
available breakdown on causes«of World War 
wounds. A little more adding and subtracting 
shows that 34,249 American soldiers died be- 
fore reaching hospitals. ° 








A News Picture as Art 


In the April 27 issue there was a picture that 
impressed me, a camera study of a Russian 





International 


peasant couple who had just tound the dead 
frozen body of their soldier son. 

I want somebody to tell me this—why can't 
a picture that has what this one has be called 
Art, instead of some of the goofy stuff that goes 
under that name? If a painter set out with the 
definite purpose of painting a picture of “Grief, 
what more would he need than this? 

Mrs. K. Q. Lear 
Osburn, Idaho 
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WS BELIEVE that American Arms in the 
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hands of our fighting forces and those 


of our allies will bring the war to an 


early and satisfactory end. 


WS BELIEVE that in the peace which 
is to follow a new conception of world 


industrialization will come into being. 


WE BELIEVE that the countless air- 
planes and cargo ships of war will be 
assigned to the task of transporting 
American men and machinery to the 
job of making the waste lands of the 


world productive. 


WE BELIEVE that by this process a 


“dy 





world-wide state of plenty will be cre- 
ated which will wipe out the causes of 


war for centuries to come. 


WE BELIEVE that American manufac- 
turers will be called upon to produce 
as freely in the peace times ahead 
as in the war times we now endure. 
We stand in the ranks of United Amer- 
ican Industry ready, willing and able 
to work out the production problems 
of this peace with the same resource- 
fulness that has characterized the per- 


formance of Industrial America at war. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURING 


CORPORATION 


Cc ONNERSWVWEDLYBE - INDIANA 
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WV all have a 


date with 


VICTORY 


x x x BUT FIRST WE 
HAVE A STUPENDOUS 
JOB TO DO! 


ND let’s not fool ourselves 
—it’s going to need some 
real doing. 


However, America has what 
it takes. Proof of this we’ve 
seen ... when our forces have 
gone into action ... when war 
production meshed into gear 
... when the railroads showed 
what they could do, trans- 
porting men, supplies and 
materials ... when Uncle 
Sam’s civilian nieces and 
nephews revealed the power 
of American morale on the 
home front. 


We needn’t tell you that rail- 
road business is mot as usual. 
Railroads are a vital arm of 
America’s fighting power. 
Our country looks to our rail- 
roads as The Mainline of Free- 
dom. That’s the first job of 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 
... and every other railroad. 


So if you, as a civilian, are 
asked to restrict your travel- 
ing... to give up a reserva- 
tion ... or to experience 
occasional inconvenience or 
delay ... we know you'll do it 
cheerfully ... and understand- 
ingly. Being patriotically 
patient is one more way in 
which you can help keep 
America’s date with Victory! 


CHESAPEAKE and 


~ HIO LINES 
4 0 


/ 
Geared to the 270 of America! 
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International News Photo 
Alice and Phil, parents ; 

Born: To the actress Alice Faye, 27, 
and the orchestra leader, Phil Harris, 36, 
a 7-pound 214-ounce daughter, Phyllis, in 
Hollywood, May 19. 


Marriep: Audrey MacLeod, member of 
one of Northwest Australia’s leading 
sheep-raising families, and Ensign Hugh 
Robert Lawrence, U.S.N.R., of Chicago, 
following a whirlwind romance, in Perth, 
Australia, May 21 . . . Priscilla Lane, 24, 
youngest and most famous of the three 
cinema sisters, and Lt. Joseph A. Howard, 
27, Army bombardier instructor, in Las 
Vegas, Nev., May 22 ... Mary Roberts 
Rinehart 2nd, granddaughter and name- 
sake of the novelist, and Camille Henry 
Huvelle, medical student, in New York, 
May 21... Mrs. Beatrice Clough Rath- 
bone, second American-born woman mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, and Capt. 
Paul Herve Giraud Wright of the King’s 


Royal Rifle Corps, in London, May 23. As | 
M.P. she succeeded her late husband, | 
Flight Lt. John Rankin Rathbone, who | 


was killed in action in December 1940. 


Divorcep: Rita Hayworth, 23, film star, | 


from Edward Charles Judson, 45, oilman 
and her manager, in Hollywood, May 22, 
after five years of marriage. Judson’s prop- 
erty demands were settled out of court. 


Diep: John Lyle Harrington, 73, Kan- 
sas-born designer of more than 200 bridges 
all over the world, in Kansas City, Mo., 
May 20... Charles Inman Barnard, 92, 
dean of Americans in Europe, former rov- 
ing reporter, and friend of notables like 
ex-Kaiser Wilhelm and Czar Alexander, 
in Nice, May 18 . . . Smith Poti Naive, 
42, who, at 756 pounds, was believed to 
be the world’s heaviest man, of influenza, 
in Johannesburg, South Africa, May 20 
.. . Hale Rice Hamilton, 62, who began 
his successful acting 
career as the original 
Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford in 1910, of a 
cerebral hemorrhage, 
in Hollywood, May - 
19. His brother is 
John D. M. Hamil- 
ton, former chair- 
man of the Repub- 
lican National Com- 
mittee. 


Wide World 
Hale Hamilton 
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Colders of the FREIGHT yards 


Powerful switching locomotives—unsung soldiers on the 
transportation front—are busy, day and night, classifying 
cars and making up the long trains demanded by today’s 
rail traffic. Finished implements of war and the raw mate- 
tials for planes, ships, tanks and a thousand other 
things, must not be delayed in freight yards and terminals. 
In this, as in the more spectacular job of rushing great 
tonnage trains over the main line, the American railroads 
ate breaking all records. 

In yards and terminals, from coast to coast, Baldwin 
diesel-electric switching locomotives are playing an impor- 
tant part in this program which calls for maximum speed 
and efficiency. Rapid acceleration and the ability to stay on 
the job are characteristics which make these rugged loco- 
motives so valuable when facilities are taxed to the limit. 

Baldwin has been working with the railroads, meeting 
their ever changing requirements, for more than a century. 
Since 1831, when Matthias W. Baldwin built his first loco- 
motive, the name Baldwin has been associated with the 
finest in railroad motive power. 





Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 


More than a builder of locomotives, Baldwin serves 
many industries in addition to the railroads. Giant presses 
for forming airplane parts, machines and instruments for 
testing materials of all kinds, hydraulic turbines for power 
dams, propellers for merchant marine and naval vessels, 
machinery for shipyards—all are products of Baldwin. 

These things and many more which are vitally important 
to industry, together with the tanks, guns and other imple- 
ments of war for our Army and Navy, combine to make 
Baldwin one of America’s great arsenals. 


AIT 


THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 











BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 








The illustration shows R B @ W cold-headed bolts being ‘*swaged’’ — an operation which intensifies th 
grain of the metal. This permits the ensuing cold forming operation to preserve the tough skin surface — and 
helps protect against fracture even under unusual stress. Swaging is held to the closest tolerances, both as to 
roundness and to size—an indication of the ‘‘tool-room’’ precision in manufacturing R B & W bolts and nuts. 


BACK WHERE THE CORN GROWS straight 
and tall like armed men . . . where the 
wind-bent wheat is a limitless sea... 
short parts of tough, close-grained 
metal are helping to feed America 
and her Allies. 

There, on the farm, the tractor, the 
threshing machine, the giant corn har- 
vester .. . picking, husking, loading... 
thumping and shaking and straining 
. -. are worth a platoon of men on the 
fighting front, and need the same 
- -dependability of equipment to keep in 
fighting trim. 

Tough service . . . wresting the stuffs 
of- food from a rugged land. Like the 


builders of guns and battleships and 
tanks — of bridges and locomotives — 
firms manufacturing farm machinery 
come to R B & W for bolts and nuts. 

Strong metal... tight-grained, made 
tighter by bolt and nut making opera- 
tions... promises stiff-willed holding, 
out where the daily bread begins. 

For your bolt-and-nut-fastened prod- 
uct, order R B & W’s Empire Brand. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut 
Company. Factories at Port Chester, 
N. Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Coraopolis, Pa.; 
sales offices at Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Seattle. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Adeinistcation leaders now privately 
express full satisfaction with the way the 
Martinique negotiations are working out 
.. . It was a severe storm, not Jap- 
inflicted damage or bad navigation, that 
caused one of the bombers raiding Tokyo 
to make a forced landing in Siberia . . 
Those who see Harry Hopkins frequently 
say his health has greatly improved . . . 
Russia is shopping here for light planes 
useful for liaison work along the far-flung 
fighting fronts . . . With the postal em- 
ployes’ salary raise vetoed, Congressional 
leaders are now working on a_ bonus 
plan in the hope of keeping experienced 
postal personnel from quitting for war 
jobs. 


Second Front 


The best information on the opening of 
a second European front added up to con- 
fusion last week. The sending of armored 
units with the new AEF to Ireland points 
clearly to offensive action; they obviously 
aren’t needed to add to British defenses. 
But the continued ship losses to subma- 
ries in the Atlantic are making the big- 
gest obstacle to a successful continental 
invasion even bigger. Many of those closest 
to the situation think a second front im- 
possible this year unless some means is 
found to curtail sinkings. However, a 
stepped-up aerial offensive against Ger- 
many is a certainty. There was no an- 
nouncement, but last week top US. air 
officers arrived in London. It will not be 
long now before U.S. air forces join the 
RAF over Germany. 


Shipping Space Saver 


To help meet the shipping shortage, 
Anglo-U.S. agricultural and nutrition ex- 
perts in Washington have worked out 
plans for a big saving in the tonnage need- 
ed to transport food to Britain. For in- 
stance, Britain will shift from beef cattle 
to milk cows, which yield 214 times the 
food value from the same amount of feed. 
Other savings will come from use of still 
more concentrated and dehydrated foods 
and the rerouting of British food imports 
to assure maximum employment of ship- 
ping space both ways. Incidentally, the 


British public’s resistance to American 
food “novelties” has almost disappeared, 
and there are no longer complaints about 
concentrates. 


AEF Food 


Working further toward a more eco- 
nomical use of ships, Britain may take 
over the job of feeding the AEF in Ire- 
land. London has agreed to furnish the 
customary American ration, which is high- 
er than the British. Much of the food 
would, of course, come from the U.S., but 
under this arrangement it would. be 
lumped with Lend-Lease food shipments 
to Britain, eliminating separate Army sup- 
ply shipments. The chief hitch is the 
Army’s natural preference for keeping all 
services for U.S. armed forces under its 
own control. 


National Notes 


The OFF is working on a plan to cut 
down the much-criticized government 
press releases; it will involve wider use of 
radio to publicize Federal activities .. . 
Vice President Wallace believes freshman 
Senator Bunker of Nevada is a “comer” 
and frequently delegates to him the job 
of presiding over the Senate . . . The 
White House staff has been issued gas 
masks; Steve Early keeps his on a hook 
near his desk. 


Spain-U.S. Rapprochement 


Little will be said about it for obvious 
reasons, but relations between the U.S. 
and Spain are definitely on the upgrade. 
As revealed here last week, commercial 
relations between the Allies and Spain 
will be expanded. The U.S. will shortly 
resume shipments of oil and certain other 
supplies. In return, Washington. will get 
certain strategic materials which it is 
eager to keep out of Axis hands. Franco 
has also made other, but unpublishable, 
concessions. Behind all this is the encour- 
aging change in Franco’s attitude toward 
the war. No possibility of Spain’s joining 
the United Nations is seen, but it’s be- 
lieved likely Franco would plump for 
strict neutrality in answer to increased 
Axis pressure. 


Trivia 

California defense officials who _peti- 
tioned the WPB recently for priorities to 
build a gas decontamination center got an 
answer signed by Maury Maverick, chief 
of the requirements bureau, suggesting 
they “wait until after the emergency” . . 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


More than one administrative official is 
getting cagey about conversations with 
congressmen. They usually have witnesses 
on hand during talks with legislators as 
a hedge against being misquoted . . . Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, head of the Wacks, 
doesn’t get along too well with the capi- 
tal’s female press corps, though she worked 
for months in Army press relations. 





Trends Abroad 


Britain’s resumption of daylight raids 
on Axis bases in Libya may well be the 
cue to another “On-to-Tripoli” drive; the 
widely held theory that desert summer 
heat prevents military action is largely 
fallacious . . . Incidentally, British supply 
problems in Libya will be eased; the rail- 
road from Alexandria has now been ex- 
tended well into Libya, possibly even to 
Tobruk . . . The Free French have ap- 
proached Admiral Robert of Martinique 
about joining the movement, but he hasn’t 
committed himself. 


Iceland Attack? 


The threat of a German attack on Ice- 
land is one of the less-publicized concerns 
of the Allied High Command. The poten- 
tial value of the island to the Nazis is obvi- 
ous. It would be the perfect base for op- 
erations against convoys to Britain and 
Russia and would be an excellent jump- 
ing-off place for an attack on Eire as part 
of a British Isles invasion. German fleet 
concentrations in Norway are ominous. 
However, a Nazi move on Iceland would 
almost surely entail battle with the Brit- 
ish Home Fleet, making the chances of 
success slim. Nevertheless, British and 
American officials have ordered the evacu- 
ation of women and children from Reykja- 
vik to the interior as a precaution. 


Aid to Turkey 


Those who should know say that the 
chances of Turkey’s standing against the 
Axis are better than they have been for 
some time. The ascendancy of the United 
Nations has been an important factor, but 
so has the belated delivery of important 
supplies. Enough basic machinery has ar- 
rived from the U.S. to make feasible the 
erection soon of a plane and engine fac- 
tory. Britain has delivered through the 
Mediterranean the first two destroyers on 
a standing warship order from Turkey. An 
additional two or three destroyers and sub- 
marines may be delivered by fall. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, has failed to 
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meet trade commitments. With the earnest 
of Allied good faith on hand, it’s believed 
Turkey will stand up against Axis pres- 
sure. 


Invasion Insurance 


Uncensored word from Vichy reveals 
that the Germans, after having reduced 
the occupation force in France to danger- 
ously low numbers, have been hurriedly re- 
turning troops in large numbers. The Com- 
mando raid on St. Nazaire marked the 
turning point. Since then, the Hermann 
Goring shock troop division has arrived 
in Normandy, bringing planes and full 
equipment. More divisions have been filling 
in all along the coast behind fortifications 
and coastal batteries. Two tank units have 
been stationed at Abbeville and another 
at Tours, where they can reach any point 
on the coast within a few hours. It’s now 
estimated the Nazis have 21 divisions in 
France. 


Scorched-Earth Success 


Like practically all Axis boasts, Tokyo’s 
assertions that industrial and military ob- 
jectives scorched by the retreating Allies 
have been restored to use are largely bunk. 
There are some authenticated instances 
where haste and ineffective destruction 
made it easy for Jap engineers to get things 
back in working order. The claim that 
Surabaya naval installations are now com- 
pletely repaired, however, is patently false. 
Men who saw the destruction at Surabaya 
are certain it will be eight months at least 
before the base is of more than minor use. 
Also, Jap broadcasts mentioning oil ob- 
tained from Indies wells are heavily dis- 
counted. It’s not believed Tokyo has either 
the equipment or engineers to get the thor- 
oughly sabotaged wells into production so 
soon. 


‘Live in Mexico’ 

Mexico is working out a new scheme to 
help take up the slack created by wartime 
loss of the economically vital tourist trade. 
Basically, the idea is to campaign in the 
United States to induce pensioned persons 
of moderate means to move to Mexico. 
Much will be made of the fact that a mod- 
erate-sized family receiving $150 a month 
can live very comfortably in that country. 
The rate of exchange converts the $150 
into approximately 725 pesos, comparable 
to the income of some of the highest-paid 
Mexican workers. 


Foreign Notes 


Berlin has worked out a deal with Slo- 
vakia calling for the expulsion of Jews to 
Germany to help meet the manpower 
shortage. Slovakia will then confiscate 
their property . . . The new Nazi conscrip- 
tion of children for labor duty is being 
cleverly used to discipline parents. Chil- 
dren of parents known to be “complainers” 
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are being taken first . . . The ten mem- 
bers of the Institut de France arrested re- 
cently for “possession of Communist lit- 
erature” had all received the literature that 
same morning in the mail . . . A canal 
connecting Lake Balaton, which has huge 
bauxite deposits nearby, with the Danube 
is under study in Hungary. It would per- 
mit through water shipment of the bauxite 
direct to German aluminum plants. 





Sugar Lowdown 


Here's the lowdown on the sugar con- 
troversy. When rationing was decided on, 
it was essential because the Pacific sugar 
supply, the needs of our allies, and the re- 
quirements of powder plants, were all vir- 
tually unknown. Now, because shipments 
from Hawaii will reach about 800,000 tons, 
Allied requirements are clear, and grain in- 


stead of sugar alcohol is going into smoke-* 


less powder, the sugar supply is getting 
back toward normal. However, the OPA 
wants to retain rationing for a while as a 
hedge against the unexpected. When and if 
the transportation hurdle is cleared and 
supplies can be augmented by above-quota 
shipments from Cuba and Puerto Rico, it’s 
hkely that sugar rationing will be lifted. 


Morale by Ford 


There’s a story behind the War Depart- 
ment’s announcement that Ford’s Willow 
Run bomber plant had started production. 
Since the war, close censorship has been 
clamped on such news. But Army officials 
felt the name of Ford had become so legen- 
dary throughout the world for performing 
production miracles that the news would 
be a big boost to the morale of Allied and 
occupied countries and would correspond- 
ingly depress the Axis countries. In support 
of this view, they cite a recent, secret meet- 
ing between a Yugoslav guerrilla leader and 
a U.S. representative. One of the Yugo- 
slav’s first questions was: “Is Ford making 
bombers yet?” 


Rubber for Mexico 


Mexico is leading the way on the produc- 
tion of rubber from guayule. A new and 
secret method developed by the Continen- 
tal Mexican Rubber Co. removes all resin 
from the shrub and produces an excellent 
grade of rubber having good wearing quali- 
ties. A factory is already under construc- 
tion at Torreon, which is not only in the 
center of a district where wild guayule 
abounds but has excellent rail connections 
to Mexico City and E] Paso. When produc- 
tion gets under way late this year, output 
is expected to be 5,000 to 7,000 tons an- 
nually—plenty for Mexico’s needs. 


Business Footnotes 

To -avoid trouble over excess profits, 
many companies are now insisting on cost- 
plus contracts with the government .. . 
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With all vacuum-packed coffee soon ti 
come in jars, the Agriculture Department 
is enthused over a new lid that permits 
converting coffee jars into home-canning 
jars. Called “Thrif-T-Lid,” it has a com. 
position lining which eliminates the need 
for rubber rings or gaskets . . . There are 
now torpedo boats small enough to be 
carried on merchant ships and lowered 
into the water to combat subs. 





Movie Lines 


After five years’ absence from the 
screen, Ann Harding has begun work on a 
new picture, “Eyes in the Night,” at 
M-G-M ... Alice Faye, now that her baby 
has been born, will resume her screen work 
shortly with a film glorifying the Bohemian 
pre-World War days of New York City’s 
Greenwich Village . . . Encouraged by the 
reception accorded Charlie Chaplin’s “The 
Gold Rush,” Mary Pickford plans to re- 
issue “The Taming of the Shrew,” in which 
she co-starred with Douglas Fairbanks in 
1929, to be followed, if successful, by more 
of her hits. 


Information Shake-Up 


As of early this week, the much-mooted 
reorganization of Federal information 
agencies seemed likely to be ordered any 
day. The plan in the form now on the 
President’s desk calls for an advisory War 
Information Board comprising _ several 
Cabinet members and one or two other 
officials, and a Director of War Informa- 
tion with full authority. He would control 
the press activities of the Army, Navy. 
WPB, OFF, COI, the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, and the Coordinator of 
Government Films. Only the Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs office would remain _ inde. 
pendent. Colonel Donovan, COI head, 
would shift to the Army to handle ene- 
my information, while the COI’s psy- 
chological warfare work probably would be 
under the control of Robert Sherwood. 
The identity of the War Information 
Director was still a mystery, though a 
ranking newspaperman seemed the likely 
choice. 


Press Notes 


Shipping curtailment has made news- 
print so scarce in practically all South 
American countries that many newspapers 
may have to suspend; Argentina is particu- 
larly hard hit, with one paper already off 
the street and others sharply reduced in 
size .. . Dorotliy Lamour is writing up for 
Liberty her experiences as Hollywood’s ace 
War Bond salesman, under the title “I 
See America.” . . . Raymond Clapper, who 
recently got back from a swing through 
the Far East, will have an article in the 
forthcoming Look on the question “Do 
You Know Why We Are Fighting in 
Asia?” 
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The man who never 
stops studying 


OST PEOPLE realize that a life in- 
surance agent is usually a man who 
“likes people” and wants to help them. 


What isn’t so obvious is that wanting 
to be helpful isn’t enough. An agent must 
also know how...and that requires know- 
ing how changing conditions affect pol- 
icyholders. 


For instance, agents today must be 
able to answer such new questions as: 
“Ts my life insurance affected by the new 
war clauses?”...“How may my life insur- 
ance be tied in with my Social Security?” 
...“Do the new taxes require any change 
in my life insurance arrangements?”. . . 
and scores of other questions arising from 
changing conditions. 


An agent is always “going to school” 
because. policyholders are continually 
confronted with new life insurance prob- 
lems. As they arise, the agent must be 
ready with advice and counsel. Accord- 
ingly, he prepares himself in many ways; 


sll lil 


for example, he attends educational meet- 
ings and takes correspondence courses. 
His studies begin the first day he enters 
the business and continue until he retires. 


Last year, many Metropolitan Man- 
agers and Assistant Managers, who su- 
pervise and train agents, attended 91 
special three-week schools. Additional 
schools are now in progress. Field train- 
ing instructors are constantly at work 
with the agents both in the field and in 
classrooms. Nearly a thousand field-men 
are enrolled in, or have completed, the 
course which brings the coveted designa- 
tion, “Chartered Life Underwriter.” 


In short, keeping abreast of new de- 
velopments and how they affect your life 
insurance program is a big part of the 
field man’s responsibilities. If you are a 
Metropolitan policyholder these facts are 
worth keeping in mind. 


When problems arise in connection 
with your life insurance, remember that 
your agent has probably been confronted 
with the same questions before. He will 
be glad to help you... to give you the 
benefit of his knowledge, training, and 
experience ... to seek, when necessary, 
the benefit of the advice of Home Office 
specialists. 








COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 49 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Dp 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD e Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1. MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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Trends 





The Periscope 


Looks at GH Q of War Production 





Awa scAkE talk emanating from 
Washington is not idle chatter. Best au- 
thorities believe there’ll be raids on the 
United States soon. Japan will try to re- 
gain face lost by the Doolittle exploit and 
probably will get Nazi -aid, they say. 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE Officials find it hard to 
sell the idea that inland industrial areas 
as well as coastal cities probably will get 
token raids. But they are pushing plant- 
protection programs so as to maintain op- 
erations during raids. 








BLANKET INSURANCE against bomb dam- 
age will expire July 1, but the War Dam- 
age Insurance Corp. is rushing plans for 
the permanent setup to provide protec- 
tion to property owners who want it. 

Inventory controu is very much in the 
wind. It threatens to add heavily to the 
worries of merchants and cut down the 
amount of goods available to the public. 








. THE PLAN being kicked around WPB would 


limit the amount of money that any store 
which does a $50,000 or greater annual 
business could tie up in merchandise out- 
side of foodstuffs. A merchant would be 
forbidden to buy anything unless his stock, 
plus his purchases during the designated 
period, amounted to less than his merchan- 
dise limit. 

THE FORMULA for arriving at such a limit, 
embodied in the current draft of the plan, 
is this: take net sales for the last half of 
1940, subtract 70 per cent of hard-goods 
sales (refrigerators, etc., which are not 
now available), subtract the storewide 
markup, then add 15 per cent to compen- 
sate for price increases since 1940. 

PRO AND CON: This would force overstocked 
items out; it would tend to limit buying 
and thus deprive manufacturers of part 
of their market and force them into war 
work; it would assure the small merchant 
of his share of the available goods. But by 
restricting the things people can buy with 
their increased incomes, it would heighten 
demand and thus tend toward inflation. 
THE CHRISTMAS-SHOPPING season will be 
gloomier than now expected if the current 
plan is approved and becomes operative 
July 1, without changes to eliminate the 
possibility of depleted stocks. 





- Price pouicine will bring the next big 





fight in Congress. Leon Henderson’s re- 
quest for $210,000,000 to hire 95,000 peo- 


ple for his Office of Price Administration 
has touched it off, even though a lot of 
these employes will be ration-board cleri- 
cal helpers. 

CONGRESS IS IRKED at what it considers 
Henderson’s change of stance. Members 
understood him to say last fall that price 
ceilings would be self-policing. Constitu- 
ents’ letters complaining about price- 
ceiling details are not helping the Price 
Administrator’s popularity on Capitol 
Hill. 


CONCEALED PRICE INCREASES, through de- 
basement of quality of merchandise, will 
be one violation the price sleuths will seek. 
Price people are now working with the 
American Standards Association in defin- 
ing minimum standards for specific arti- 
cles. 

A BOOKKEEPING SNARL lies ahead of civilian- 
goods manufacturers when _ price-quality 
policing really begins. They'll be asked to 
furnish cost sheets and submit informa- 
tion on materials, to be checked against 
similar . information from the previous 
year. 











‘TuurMan ARNOLD is now receptive to con- 
sent decrees in antitrust cases. Normally 
he’d prefer spectacular decisions for which 
he’d have to fight, but because the war has 
taken about 50 of his younger men, he’d 
rather settle. 





PART OF HIS STRATEGY lies in information 
leaks to the effect that civil suits are 
about to be turned into criminal actions, 
and that cumulative fines will be asked for 
each month a company continues the acts 
complained of. * 





Conversion EMPLOYMENT in the automo- 
bile industry was not as bad as expected, 
but complaints reach Washington that 
many men who have jobs stall part of each 
shift in order to spread work. One plant 
estimates it has 20 per cent more men than 
necessary because of these tactics. 


Tue wes Lasor DIVISION is trying to grab 








the wage-stabilization ball as the War 
Labor Board and the Manpower Commis- 
sion hope for a directive from the: Presi- 
dent. 

REGIONAL AGREEMENTS between manage- 
ment and employes of various industries 
would be used to stabilize Wages under the 
WPB plan. Such agreements would like- 
wise prevent labor pirating and labor turn- 
over. 


THE SHIPBUILDING PACT, which has just 








rounded out its first year, is pointed out 
as the model. It has reduced shipyard la- 
bor turnover to 4 per cent a month, com- 


pared with 25 per cent a month in th 
last war. : 


THE WAR LABOR BOARD is thinking alone 


lines ‘of regional labor boards to pass oy) 
requests for raises. ; 





@ oe ’ 
Gasotine RATIONING on a nationwide 
scale, to be announced soon, will force the 
Federal government to take over a greater 
share of the cost of road building and} 
maintenance, as state gasoline-tax revenue 
is reduced. 





THE POLICY is to continue road programs’ 


because of the strategic importance of the 


highways. Hundreds of bridges must be 
brought up to the 15-ton standard and 
many roads on the strategic network need 
widening and repairing. 

SECONDARY ROADS are causing concem 
among highway experts in the government, 
In many regions these county systems 
have been literally wrecked by the Army’s 
tendency to dodge traffic by using back 
roads. Counties will be hard put to repair 
them without Federal aid. 

Tue new wes pouicy of delaying plant 
construction where units can’t be com- 
pleted before mid-1943, won’t greatly re- 
duce over-all construction this year. It is 
still estimated that about $14,750,000,000 
will be the year’s total. 

RAW-MATERIALS plants for such products 
as steel, synthetic rubber, etc., will not be 
curtailed in this program. Projects being 
dropped are chiefly new tank plants, 
hydroelectric units, and the like. 

AS A RESULT, the tooling bottleneck ap- 
pears to be easing off a bit. Tooling is still 
a problem, but it isn’t causing the gray 
hairs it did a few months ago. 

Tue witanotpine Tax looks to have a 
good chance of passage. 

THE SALES TAX appears more likely now 
than at any time in the last month. As the 
tax bill stood early this week, it was about 
$2,000,000,000 short of the goal of $8,700- 
000,000. The sales taxers are preparing to 
jump into the breach. 




















Smat Business will be provided with 
loan money when the Murray-Patman bill 
gets final approval in the near future. 
WPB will have full control of the loan 
funds for the conversion of small plants, 
to which it would grant contractors direct. 





Machinery is all set up, ready to go a 


soon as the bill passes. 
RELIEF for small retailers like filling sta- 





tions, which are now being forced out of - 


business, is being studied by the Murray 
committee. 
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POURS A GUN 


Guns, MORE GUNS,” is the cry of the hour 
— rifles, field guns, siege guns, howitzers, guns 
for battleships, and guns for submarines, guns 
for tanks and guns for bombers. Many of the 
mighty plants that produce these weapons — 
the veritable Crucible of Freedom — depend for 
efficient processing on the fact-finding, reporting 
fingers of Instruments by Brown — Pyrometers, 
Recording Thermometers, Potentiometers, Flow- 
meters — to name but a few. At the same time, 
Controls by Minneapolis-Honeywell, maintain effec- 
tive plant temperatures, contribute to employee 
efficiency. This Combined Control Service is designed 
for all manufacturers, regardless of the nature of 
their product or the size of their operation. 
Those engaged in war production, or planning 
for it, will find the combined experience of 
Brown and M-H engineers a valuable aid in 
preparing for efficient, all-out production... 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 

Minneapolis . . . with branches in 49 cities. 
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“Who's telling who where to get off ?” 


‘More! Better! Sooner!” is the war-cry of Philco’s 
soldiers of production. In this cartoon, Carl 
Rose interprets the spirit that spurs them on. 
Posted on the walls of the Philco factories, it is 
one of a series being drawn for Philco by 
America’s leading editorial cartoonists as an 
inspiration to the men and women who are 
helping to produce the weapons of victory. 


‘* * * 


E HAVE a job to do... the biggest job 

that has ever faced the minds and muscles 
of American industry. This is the time for our 
workers to prove that we have earned our repu- 
tation as the world’s masters of mass production! 
This is the time for the genius of our industrial 
scientists and engineers to preserve their gift 
to America, the world’s highest standard of 
living! And preserve it they will, gloriously 
and decisively. Production, in the American 
way, is the key to victory! 
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And with that victory another triumph will 
come. Peace, yes! Freedom, yes! But a vastly 
greater enjoyment of both for us all. The new 
and deadlier swords that men fashion with fierce 
inspiration today will be beaten into plowshares 
of untold happiness for tomorrow. 


Here at Philco, our engineers and scientists 
are devoting their toil and their genius to the 
weapons of war... communications equipment, 
airplane and tank radios, artillery fuzes and 
shells. Already in their laboratories and assembly 
lines, the fruits of their efforts hold undreamed-of 
promise for the future. American industry will 
deliver the implements of victory to our brave 
and valiant forces...and with them, new and 
abundant joys for the tranquil years of peace! 


Free Limited Offer...While available, a full size re- 
production of the original drawing by Carl Rose 
will be furnished gladly upon request. Simply ad- 
dress Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna., and 
ask for Cartoon Number 5M. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


America is conserving its resources for Victory. As you save on sugar, rubber, gasoline 
and all products of peace-time consumption, remember too to preserve the use of the 
things you own. Through its national service organizations, Philco offers, at reason- 
able and uniform charges, the means of prolonging the life of Philco products. 


RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERIE! FOR MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 
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Public’s Optimism Dampened 
by Reminder of Losses at Sea 


Course of Struggle in Russia 
and Renewed Assaults in China 


Presage No Easy Victory 


President Roosevelt warned the Ameri- 
can people against optimism. He said that 
the war would be a long, hard one. Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull echoed the 
words of the President. Other officials 
added their own phrases of caution to the 
general warning. 

These cold words were turned on to 


Antidote for optimism: We’re still losing the U-boat battle 


dampen a public optimism that, as re- 
ported in Newsweek for May 25, had 
reached the point of foreseeing the end 
of the war in 1942. Some of the news last 
week could be read as supporting evidence 
for the official view. The Germans asserted 
that they had pdssed to the attack in the 
big battle for Kharkov. The Japanese 
Army began a whole series of campaigns 
against an isolated China, while the Japa- 
nese Navy still menaced Australia. The 
Italians put out a circumstantial com- 
muniqué claiming the sinking of an Ameri- 
can battleship of the Maryland class. 
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Wide World 


Worst of all, the torpedoing of merchant 
ships continued unabated. 

It looked like bad news—not victory by 
Christmas. But it still did not alter the 
long-term factors, the basis for optimism 
by the United Nations. There was air- 
craft production, for one thing. In a New 
York speech, President J. Carlton Ward 
J.. of the Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. gave figures on Allied and Axis 
production—for the Axis, 4,100 planes a 
month, for the Allies, 8,600 planes month- 
ly* These figures were reflected on the bat- 
tlefields, where, with the exception of 
China, the Axis Powers in no place had 
clear-cut superiority. 

Then there was the Russian front. For 
all the caution in Washington, the Soviets, 
at grips with most of the German Army, 
still proclaimed that they could and would 
beat the Reich in 1942. All they wanted 
was the opening of a second front to hasten 
the process. Along that line, the head of 
the British Army, Sir Alan Brooke, told 
American soldiers in Northern Ireland that 
they would certainly see action against the 
Nazis. Support to his words came Tuesday 
with report that top U.S. officers had ar- 
rived in London and immediately talked 
plans with British war leaders for Ameri- 
can participation in an offensive on West- 
ern Europe. Among them were Lt. Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, chief of army air corps; 
Rear Admiral John H. Towers, chief of 
naval aeronautics; Maj. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, a tank expert; and Maj. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark of the infantry. 

But there was one really black spot in 
the picture for the United Nations—the 
losses at sea. Merchantmen continued to 
go down in the Atlantic as they have all 
through 1942, more than 200 of them to 
date. More vanished beneath the waves 
than rode down the ways of the shipyards. 

The White House on Maritime Day 
gave out a statement praising the per- 
formance of the shipyards and assuring the 
country that the goals set would be met. 
These call for the construction of 8,000,000 





*Ward broke down his figures like this: Ger- 
many, 2,900; Italy, 700; Japan, 500; Russia, 
2,900; Britain, 2,400; United States (as of 
March), 3,300. 
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tons of shipping this year and 15,000,000 
tons next year. The problem thus resolved 
itself largely into cutting down the rate of 
sinkings. Most of the torpedoings have 
taken place off the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States, where the Axis has ap- 
parently concentrated the greatest part of 
its submarine fleet. In that sense the 
struggle against the U-boats within sight 
of American cities is as vital for speedy 
victory as any on the steppes of Russia or 
in the remote provinces of China. 





How Japs Do It 


Blitz Tactics Are Mingled 
With Stealth of the Indian 


In the hot, tense summer of 1927, Gen. 
Baron Giichi Tanaka, then Japan’s Pre- 
mier, submitted a secret memorandum to 
the Emperor. The document, the famous 
Tanaka Memorial—the Japanese have al- 


P.P.C 


Jap contrasts: General Nogi (center) posing with defeated Russians, person:- 
fied Japan’s exemplary conduct during Russo-Japanese War .. . 


... But the war in China produced arrogance, while this poster dropped on Hong Kong showed ‘contempt 





ways denied its existence—reads in part: 
“In order to conquer the world, we must 
first conquer China. If we succeed in con- 
quering China, the rest of the Asiatic 
countries and the South Sea countries will 
fear us and surrender to us.” 

Last week the Japanese Army. again 
turned toward China. It had reversed the 
Tanaka Memorial by conquering the Far 
Eastern colonies of the Occidental powers 
first. But China still stood on its flank, a 
giant stumbling block in the plans for or- 
ganizing “Greater East Asia.” In what 
looked like the beginning of a campaign to 
knock the Chinese out of the war, the 
Japanese began three great offensives. 

The first of these was launched from the 
heart of China—the Hankow region. To 
the south of Hankow the Japanese pressed 
toward Changsha, scene of repeated de- 
feats for the Mikado’s legions. To the north 
they massed along the railway from which 
they. can push toward either Chungking or 
the great base of Sian. 

The second offensive was directed at the 
still unconquered coastal provinces of 
Central China. Some 25,000 Japanese 
troops attempted to land at Foochow and 
fought a bloody battle with the Chinese 
defenders. Other powerful columns drove 
inland in Chekiang Province to Kinhwa, 
once famous for its fine hams, but now a 
boom town thriving on trade in goods 
smuggled through the Japanese lines. One 
of the Japanese objectives in this region 
is the elimination of bases from which 
American bombers could raid Japan 
proper. 

The third offensive was based on Burma, 
Thailand, and French Indo-China. In 
Burma the power of the Allies appeared to 
have been finally broken. Lt. Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell, American commander of the 
Chinese Armies, arrived in India after a 
trek on foot over the mountains. He ad- 
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mitted that the Allies had “got a hell of 
a beating” and said that they “ought to 


find out what caused it and go back and | 


retake Burma.” Meanwhile, on the Burma 
Road, the Chinese fought bitterly to hold 
the Japanese on the Salween River. And in 
Thailand and French Indo-China the Jap- 
anese concentrated forces for a possible in- 
vasion of Yiinnan Province. 


In many ways the conquest of China 
would represent the hardest job the Jap- 
anese Army has yet undertaken. But it is a 
campaign for which it has prepared longer 
than for any other. This army that con- 
quered the British, Dutch, and Americans 
was tailormade for action in the Far East, 
for action in China. The following survey 
of the history, organization, and human 
material of the Japanese Army illustrates 
what the Chinese face now and what all the 
United Nations face eventually. 


History 

Sixty-five years ago, during Japan’s last 
civil war, a young samurai called Masakata 
Terauchi was wounded by an arrow. Crip- 
pled for life, he nevertheless rose to be War 
Minister, Field Marshal, and Premier. He 
also had a son and named him Juichi. To- 
day, Gen. Count Juichi Terauchi is the 
Commander-in-Chief of all the Japanese 
Armies in the Southwestern Pacific. 

Thus, two generations of the Terauchi 
family span the entire history of Japan’s 
Army as a modern organization. In this 
time it progressed from the bow-and-arrow 
stage to the tommy-gun and tank era. In 
this half century the Japanese Army 
fought six major and countless minor wars. 
It lost some battles, but it lost no wars. 

To make this record, the Japanese bor- 
rowed and copied from other peoples. When 
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Japanese equipment: The tanks can be used in all kinds of country... 





they tackled. Russia in 1904, their tactics 
were German, their weapons French and 
German, and their treatment of the foe 
exemplary. For example, when little Gen. 
Maresuke Nogi battered Port Arthur into 
helpless, hungry submission, he courteous- 
ly sent its commander a present of 50 
chickens and a hundred eggs. 

Later Gen. Max von Hoffman, German 
military observer during the Russo-Japa- 
nese War and a top German commander 
during the World War, asked a Japanese 
general what changes the lessons of the 
war would produce in the service regula- 
tions. The officer replied. “We'll wait to 
see what new regulations the German Army 
will issue on the basis of the reports you 
send them. Then, just as we’ve done in the 
past, we'll translate your new regulations.” 

But the Japanese were not content with 
merely copying. They wedded Teutonic 
thoroughness and methods to their own 
e:nning, ruthlessness, and fatalism. They 
went to war only when they were ready, 
and they invariably opened it with a 
treacherous attack. Once at war, they 
fought with skill, courage, and absolute 
disdain for life—their own or the foe’s. 
Gradually, the Occidental veneer peeled 
off, leaving a hard core of cruelty and 
haughtiness. The gift of chickens in 1905 
turned into the rape of Nanking in 1937. 
Four years later, when Japan attacked 
the democracies, the white race, too, be- 
came the target of the newly unleashed 
ferocity. 

The preparations for the current war 
were begun a decade ago. The Nazi-style 
blitz was studied and combined with the 
stalking tactics of the American Indian. 
Instead of crushing the foe by weight of 
armored equipment, the Japanese de- 
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European 
... The guns are small and handy 





..- Armored cars run on roads or rails 


veloped a trick of sneaking past the enemy 
and stabbing him in the back. Instead 
of panzer units, they deployed in the 
jungle half-dressed men armed with tom- 
my guns. 

In 1941, 350,000 picked veterans of the 
China campaign were sent to well-guarded 
islands in the South China Sea to put the 
new tactics to the test of simulated action. 
In the wilderness of Hainan they learned 
jungle warfare. On the beaches of Formosa 
they rehearsed the invasion of the Philip- 
pines. In swamps and rice fields, they found 
out how their tankettes and armored cars 
would behave in the paddies of Malaya, 
Burma, and the Netherlands Indies. In 
the trees, the bamboo groves, and the 
lush underbrush, the men learned how to 
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These Are the Commanders of Japan’s Fighting Armies 





Acme 


Lt. Gen. Suogiro Ima, 54, 
conqueror of the Netherlands 
Indies and Burma. Iida is a 
small, meek-looking, potbellied 
bureaucrat whose peaceful past 
completely belies his recent 
achievements. The son of a 
baron and general, Iida rose 
swiftly and easily in the army, 
becoming colonel at 44 and 
lieutenant general at 51. Most 
of his previous assignments 
were to “soft” Tokyo jobs, in 
which he earned great admira- 
tion for his unfailing tact, af- 
fable disposition, and absten- 
tion from army politics. Tida’s 
first important field command 
came in July 1941, when he 
was made the chief of forces in 
Southern Indo-China. Next he 
headed the armies attacking 
the Netherlands Indies. Then 
he commanded the Japanese 
forces in Burma. 


Gen. Count Juicut TERAUCHI, 
62, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Japanese forces in the South- 
western Pacific. Terauchi is 
one of the most important— 
and least able—Japanese gen- 
erals. The son of an empire 
builder, he coasted from post 
to post with the greatest of 
ease. He served in Germany, 
headed the garrisons in Man- 
churia, Formosa, and North 
China, became War Minister, 
and in 1939 was Hitler’s special 
guest at the Nuremberg rally. 
Inept and hesitant, he makes 
the most of his family reputa- 
tion and has long been regard- 
ed as a leading jingoist. In 
army politics, he maintains a 
neutral course. Without a hair 
on his head, he was. chosen 
“Champion of Baldheaded- 
ness” by the Association of 
Baldheads (Kotokai) . 





International 


Gen. Suunroku Hata, 63, 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
China Armies. An able and 
ambitious man, he hopes some 
day to become Premier and 
is still a member of the army 
“control group.” Son of a 
poor samurai, he early showed 
an aptitude for art and almost 
gave up his military career. 
Once he joined the army, how- 
ever, Hata showed himself a 
good fighter. He was wounded 
at Port Arthur. Caught in a 
then enemy Berlin by the last 
war, he made his escape to 
Sweden, from where he sent 
home keen reports. He is an 
expert on artillery, aviation, 
world affairs, and army politics 
and has held almost every high 
army post. The army knows 
him as a strict disciplinarian, a 
good drinker, and a devoted 
son. 





European 


Lr. Gen. Tomoyuki Yama- 
suita, 57, Conqueror of Singa- 
pore and probably of Bataan 
and Corregidor. A classmate 
of Premier Tojo at the Army 
Staff College, he has kept out 
of army politics and became, 
instead, an expert on Germany 
and aviation. He has served as 
an observer in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Poland and in 1940 
returned to the Reich at the 
head of a large aviation mis- 
sion. Yamashita showed the 
effect of German training in 
his conduct of the Malayan 
campaign. Politically, he is a 
henchman of General Terau- 
chi, under whom he fought the 
Communist guerrilla armies in 
North China. Yamashita ad- 
mires Hitler, hates the Soviets. 
and professes contempt for 
Britain, which, he asserts, has 


lost its soldierly virtues. 





advance, ambush, snipe at the foe, deal 
with snakes and mosquitoes, and find food. 
Then Japan struck. 


Weapons 


For this, its greatest war, Japan devised 
a few new weapons. Among them were 
propeller-driven armored invasion barges, 
tiny two-men troop carriers and one-man 
tankettes. But the army’s motto has been: 
old arms are all right, if there are plenty 
of them. With the emphasis on simplicity, 
the Japanese accumulated a great stockpile 
of armament. 

The basic weapon is the 37-year-old 
Arisaka rifle, changed but little since 1905, 
but still a handy gun in action. Reasonably 
accurate up to 600 yards, it fires bullets of 
.256 caliber, or slightly smaller than the 
American .30 caliber. The difference in the 
weight of the ammunition permits the 
Japanese soldier to carry more of it on the 
march. Light machine guns weigh only 
221, pounds and are easy to load and fire. 
Three such weapons are issued to each 
platoon. The regular heavy machine guns 


are the 1914 Hotchkiss type, weighing 127 
pounds and firing 400 shots a minute. 

The trickiest infantry weapon is the 
“heavy grenade thrower,” a modified 
trench mortar, used against enemy trenches 
and machine-gun nests. In a pinch, it can 
be handled by one man. The Japanese also 
make extensive use of mortars of all kinds, 
and it was with these weapons that they 
broke British resistance in Burma and 
Malaya. 

The light field artillery is mostly pat- 
terned after the 1905 model of the Ger- 
man Krupp and the French Schneider 
75s. Each regiment has at least four of 
such guns. Weighing only 1,500 pounds, 
they have been widely used with a horse 
carrier in the mountains of Manchuria and 
North China. The heavy artillery includes 
4.13-inch guns, 5.91-inch howitzers, and 
the very large guns that were used 
against Corregidor. 

The Japanese Army has no special anti- 
tank guns and uses dual-purpose weapons 
instead. The anti-aircraft weapons range 
from .52-caliber machine guns to 4-inch 


artillery. These guns have not yet been 
tested in any serious action. The chances 
are that, though they are efficient, there 
are not enough of them. The stand-bys for 
home defense are 3- and 4-inchers. The 
marksmanship of the AA gun crews is not 
rated high by foreign observers. 

Japan’s heavy tanks carry 3-inch and 
37-millimeter guns, plus several machine 
guns. The four-man crew is protected by 
34-inch armor. This tank rumbles along at 
15 miles an hour and has been used both in 
China and in some phases of the Malaya 
and Burma campaigns. The light tanks 
are about 5 feet high, carry a light cannon, 
and dash along at 40 miles an hour. They 
were used with great success in China in 
1938. Armored cars are employed in very 
large numbers. Some have adjustable 
wheels, permitting them to run on rails 
after a ten-minute change-over. 


Men 


The strength of the Japanese war ma- 
chine rests on the young, tough, and well- 
trained conscripts. They are on the aver- 
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age 24 to 26 years old, weigh 117 pounds, 
and are 5 feet 3 inches tall. Their tan uni- 
forms are ill-fitting and almost shoddy, 
their bearing unmilitary. Half of them 
have a high-school education. Three-quar- 
ters are Buddhists, the rest Shintoists. The 
majority have been either farmers or la- 
borers. 

Inured to hardship from the cradle, the 
Japanese soldier gets along on little. Field 
rations amount to half a pound of rice, with 
a red plum in the center, washed down 
with tea. Beef is eaten rarely; fish supplies 
the needed proteins. Army field kitchens 
are used less to cook food than to boil wa- 
ter, in which the rations are soaked. Liquor 
is forbidden while on duty, but cigarettes 
and candy are plentiful. 

The Japanese Army takes great care to 
expose the troops to extreme physical 
exertion. Maj. Harold Doud, an American 
who served in the Japanese Army as an 
exchange officer, gives this account of the 
autumn maneuvers: 

“These exercises were chiefly remark- 
able for the long distances marched and 
the long periods without rest or sleep. 
One day we marched 37 miles. Twice the 
troops went three days and two nights 
without sleep except what could be 
snatched during ten-minute halts and 
brief lulls in the situation. Sometimes the 
men slept while walking. One junior lieu- 
tenant caused much amusement by march- 
ing squarely into a lumber pile on the side 
of the road while sound asleep. The last 
four-day period was the most strenuous. 
We started out at 5 in the morning and 
marched almost continuously until 10 the 
next morning. In that time we covered 56 
miles.” 


Officers 


Japan’s high officers mostly come from 
the warlike Choshu clan. They attend a 
military academy, receive specialized 
training, and see the world. Beneath them 
lies the thick layer of “working officers,” 
most of whom have come up from the bot- 
tom, and who do not expect to rise above 
a coloneley. Out of their ranks emerge the 
bellicose, promotion-hungry “younger of- 
ficers.” Last come reserve officers, selected 
from Class I conscripts and given appro- 
priate education. 

The officers, specially in the junior 
grades, are rated as competent, skillful in 
handling their men, and daring beyond 
reason. In technical training the Japanese 
officer is less advanced than his counter- 
parts in western armies but the defect is 
remedied by what one observer called 
“magnificent nerve and fighting ardor 
which suits perfectly the peculiar type 
of warfare in the Far East.” 

The symbol of soldierly virtue to the 
Japanese officer is the samurai sword—a 
razor-sharp, 3-foot weapon wielded with 
both hands and capable of slicing a man in 
two. Robert Leurquin, a Frenchman who 
accompanied a Japanese unit during a 








campaign in North China, described the 
way the Japanese officer treated his sword 
each night: 

“The Japanese officer used to put on his 
kimono and take his saber from its sheath 
with infinite care to preserve the fine edge 
of its blade. He would then tie a handker- 
chief over his mouth so that his breath 
might not tarnish the brilliancy of the 
steel and amorously caress the naked blade 
with a white silk handkerchief. Nobody 
spoke during this sword-cleaning process, 
which was in the nature of a rite.” 


Generals 

Japan’s top commanders are able, imagi- 
native men, not bound to any orthodox 
form of warfare. Most of them have com- 
bined infantry backgrounds with years of 
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service in the air force. So great is the 
pressure of able officers from below that 
the incompetents are quickly forced out, 
either into political sinecures or the Su- 
preme War Council. But the army is also 
quick to forget the errors of men it regards 
as brilliant. Gen. Seishiro Itagaki impetu- 
ously led his division into a Chinese trap 
in 1938 and escaped only with its tattered 
remains. So high was the army’s opinion 
of him, however, that he was persuaded 
not to commit hara-kiri and was soon 
afterward made War Minister. 

But the rivalry for promotion, and for 
the control of patronage, has brought 
with it much factional strife. The army is 
riddled with politics and neither murder 
nor intrigue is scorned as a means of ad- 
vancement. The dominant faction strives 
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Here is how the Japanese have spread their army across Asia 
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The continued landing of Ameri- 
can troops in Ireland has even deeper 
significance than the flow of the AEF to 
France 25 years ago. To the Hitler 
forces it is a warning to beware, to the 
oppressed peoples of Europe it is an as- 
surance that help is on the way—but to 
the British and the Russians it is the 
1942 version of “Lafayette. we are 
here.” 

The news must be encouraging to all 
kinds of strategists in noting the una- 
nimity of approval given to the appar- 
ent decision of our High Command to 
consider the European flank the position 
for the main attack. 

To those who have been megaphoning 
for offensive action the fresh landing 
will be comforting assurance that our 
High Command is not Maginot-minded. 
It also should be satisfying to all to 
know that those directing this move- 
ment and the future employment of the 
troops wrote these lines in our Field 
Service Regulations: “The general ob- 
ject of defensive combat is to gain time 
pending the development of more favor- 
able conditions for undertaking the 
offensive or to economize forces for a 
decision elsewhere,” and that this same 
authority cautions: “Only through of- 
fensive action can a commander exercise 
his initiative, preserve his freedom of 
action, and impose his will on _ the 
enemy.” 

As a reminder, it may be said that it 
is no academic question or one for de- 
bate whether a second front should be 
opened and, if so, where and when the 
blow should strike. Answers to these 
questions involve an estimate of the 
military situation, which must be 
founded on information of a most con- 
fidential, varied, and complex character. 
In preparation of such an estimate, con- 
sideration must be given to and evalua- 
tions made of such factors as state of 
tra'ning, preparation, and position in 
readiness of the troops. 

All available information of the 
enemy—his position, strength, distribu- 
tion of forces, armament, defenses, 
morale, etc.—must be considered. There 
must be knowledge of air coverage and 
supporting forces, including planned 
help from the inhabitants of the section 
to be invaded. The naval escort ships 
available and troop and supply ship- 
ping for the convoy are just some of the 





Portent: We Bolster Our European Flank 
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factors in the problem. It would seem, 
therefore, that the only qualified agency 
for delivering these vital decisions is the 
High Command. 

In any event, it may be assumed that 
we are building up an expeditionary 
force on our right flank to insure the 
safety of our British bastion on the At- 
lantic front—as Hawaii is off our Pa- 
cific Coast—and to give aid to Russia 
in her effort to administer a knockout 
blow to the German Army, or to par- 
ticipate in exploiting the Hitler defeat 
should the tide of battle turn against 
him on the eastern front. 


As for the actual military situation 
at the beginning of this week, the Rus- 
sians continued to have the better of 


the over-all position, considering the . 


general pattern of the war in Europe. 
The Red Army’s main advantage lies in 
the fact that it is not dependent upon 
victory this year, while it is generally 
conceded that, for the European Axis 
forces to survive, they must win a de- 
cisive battle before the snow flies. 

Should the army of General Timo- 

shenko block the German offensive now 
in the making in the south—an offen- 
sive which has as its ultimate objective 
a drive into the Caucasus—or should 
the Russian forces even hold the Ger- 
mans in a stalemate war, the Reds 
would be in a far better position rela- 
tively for renewal of the struggle after 
the turn of the year. 
_ The Russian vantage position is fur- 
ther strengthened by the intensified 
British air raids on German war plants 
and installations—a situation that will 
grow worse for the Germans as the com- 
bined smashes of British and American 
airmen develop, perhaps in their own 
right, into a second front. 

Moreover, the Russians have the ad- 
vantage of a continued neutral Turkey 
and the British barriers to the German 
goals, both in the Middle East and on 
the Libyan front, from either of which 
may come direct help to the Red Army 
or diversion movements. 

Too, the general Allied position on 
the Continent is being gradually con- 
solidated through the ever-growing 
rumblings of unrest among the enslaved 
laborers of the conquered lands and the 
ever-increasing distress cries from with- 
in the Axis fold. 








to control the War Office, the Inspectorate. 
General of Military Education, the Gen. 
eral Staff, and the field commands. Usual- 
ly, however, it is compelled to share these 
plums with the two or three other factions, 

The clique in power today includes Gen, 
Hideki Tojo, the present Premier, Minister 
of War and Minister of the Interior; Gen. 
Toshizo Nishio, Supreme War Councilor 
and power behind the army scenes; Gen- 
eral Itagaki, commander of the garrison in 
Korea and the probable leader of any 
attack on Vladivostok; Gen. Shunroku 
Hata, the ambitious Commander-in-Chief 
in China; and Gen. Kenji Doihara, 
chief of the army air force and Japan’s 
ablest spy. 

There are two other rival factions. One 
is headed by short, stocky, Gen. Gen Sugi- 
yama, chief of general staff and leading 
Britain-baiter. His henchmen included 
Gen. Masaharu Homma, who is said to 
have committed hara-kiri in Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s suite in Manila. The other 
faction is centered in the hotheaded Kwan- 
tung Army in Manchuria, commanded by 
Gen. Yoshijiro Umetsu, expert on Russia 
and a “soldier’s soldier.” An _ explosive 
factor in Tokyo-Moscow relations is the 
possibility that the Kwantung Army mihi 
attack Russia largely to share in the 
glory now being won by other units. 

The Commander-in-Chief in the South- 
western Pacific, Gen. Juichi Terauchi, is a 
wily old man, who plays ball with all fac- 
tions, and survives all crises. He has his 
headquarters in Bangkok and under him 
are two of Japan’s three most active gen- 
erals, Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita at Sin- 
gapore and Lt. Gen. Shojiro Iida in Burma. 
The other active Japanese general is Gen. 
Shunroku Hata in China (see preceding 
biographies) . 


Organization 

Japan’s total armed strength today 
probably amounts to 2,500,000 men, in- 
cluding trainees, reserves, and railway 
guards. This force is organized into 110 
divisions, plus a number of brigades and 
special task units. The infantry in the field 
consists of about 1,300,000 men, scattered 
from the Amur River to the border of 
India (see map page 21). 

Among the noninfantry units are some 
fifteen tank regiments, each of about 150 
tanks, giving the Japanese a total strength 
of 2,250 tanks. The bulk of these outfits 
are stationed in Manchuria. The Japanese 
have some parachute troops, but their 
number probably does not exceed a few 
thousands. 

Japan, however, has not scraped the 
bottom of her manpower pool. The re- 
serves on which the army can rely for 
reinforcements may total 8,000,000 men, 
of whom about a fourth are pood human 
material. This is the backlog on which 
Japan depends to wage war against Russia 
or against a fresh Allied Army in the Far 
East. 
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Malta’s Cross 


The British in Malta took time off be- 
tween bombings May 20 to issue an inven- 
tory of damage suffered by the island for- 
tress since concentrated Axis air attacks 
were launched last December. The raids 
culminated in an estimated 5,000 sorties by 
individual planes in April alone, when 
more explosives were said to have been 
dumped on the 91-square-mile island than 
on the whole of the British Isles during any 
month in the Battle of Britain. 

This tremendous five-month assault de- 
stroved most of the historic monuments 


of Valletta. It also wiped out 75 per cent - 


of the private homes in the capital. In 
other towns, the destruction varied from 
65 per cent at Dirgu to 85 per cent at 
Florianna. Not a village escaped unscathed. 
Officials estimated that to repair all the 
damage would take at least 60 years. 

But Malta’s defenses continued to knock 
down their daily quota of Axis raiders 
last week while all over the Mediterranean 
the tempo of air fighting stepped up. Big 
battles were waged over the Libyan desert. 
In camps on the desolate plains, however, 
British and Axis armies marked time and 
fought against sand and the increasing 
heat—the heat both sides hate as much as 
they hate each other—as it grew worse 
with the advance of summer. The British 
seemed to bear up under it somewhat bet- 
ter than the Germans. In support of this, 
The London Sunday Times recently pub- 
lished excerpts. from a diary found on the 
body of a German officer. They ran: 

“It is a bitter thought that I should be 
here this day, August 1941, sweating like 
a pig, with bad food, uneatable because 
of the pestilential flies, when I thought 
that by this time I would be triumphant 
in Britain. Why we should have chosen 
to bring the English to their heels in this 
horrible desert rather than by way of the 
Dover Cliffs is beyond me. I long to be 
back in Germany again. 
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despise these pompous, incompetent cock- 
erels of Italians. Three days ago, one of 
our patrols returning to our lines was shot 
up from the rear and six were killed. Ital- 
ian troops near the place said it was a 
Tommy desert group, but I don’t believe 
it. That’s all they are fit for—stabs in the 
back. I hate and loathe these café waiters 
in their gorgeous uniforms. 

“Yesterday a bold Tommy’ submarine 
rose outside Bengasi and shelled two Ital- 
ian transports. Our allies had their revenge 
today and shot down a plane over the 
town—a Junkers 88. 

“British prisoners were being taken 
back to our lines when they were held up 
among a group of Italian troops. Two 
Tommies tried to escape and raced up the 
road. A German officer chased them and 
fired over their heads, and what did those 
cockerels do? A whole Italian gun crew 
leaped out of their trench and surrendered 
with their hands up—to two Tommy pris- 
oners.”” 




















ent ae ES 
International photos 
Pens: These strange tunnels are the 
masterpece of the late Dr. Fritz Todt, 
Germany’s greatest builder. Under re- 
inforced concrete roofs the U-boats 
can lie in their pens safe from the 
heaviest bombs. The great lock doors 
shown in the lower picture can be 
shut, the water drained off, and re- 
pairs made. 








“It was one of General Rommel’s morn- 
ings today, and he was changeable and 
short-tempered. He is a curious man, 
sometimes with all the attributes of a 
great soldier, sometimes childishly petty 
and indecisive. I hope his plans will carry 
through, but the Tommies are masters of 
this desert. They seem to like its heat and 
dust. I hope we'll trap the wily fellows 
soon. . 

“How we all, from the general down, 


Scuttler No. 1 


The signal from Admiral von Reuter’s 
flagship read: “Paragraph 11—acknowl- 
edge.” The other vessels of the Hochsee- 
flotte ran up the imperial naval ensign. 
Sailors far below decks opened the sea 
cocks. At 10 a.m. on June 21, 1919, the 
German High Seas Fleet slowly vanished 
beneath the waters of Scapa Flow. Fifty 
of the 74 vessels interned under the terms 
of the Armistice were scuttled. Only 
one battleship and three light cruisers 
were saved out of eleven battleships, 
five battle cruisers, and eight light 
cruisers. 

May 17, the man who planned that 
sinking died in Kiel at the age of 64. He 
was Admiral Iwan Oldekop, Admiral von 
Reuter’s Chief of Staff. As head of the 
German Navy from 1927 to 1931, he also 
began building a new battle fleet. In its 
beginnings at least, limited by the tonnage 
restrictions of the Versailles Treaty, that 
fleet had to follow the pattern of a navy 
of light, fast vessels, designed to strike 
lightning blows. 

That is how the Germans have tried to 
use their fleet in this war. In so doing they 
have suffered heavy losses. Last week the 
British told how much was left of the Ger- 
man Navy and where it was. 

The elusive heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen, 
London reported, had limped into Kiel, 
hit by at least two torpedoes after a Brit- 
ish aerial attack force had caught her off 
Southern Norway. As to the much- 
bombed battleships Scharnhorst and Gnei- 
senau, the first was placed at Kiel and the 
second in the Baltic. The 35,000-ton Tir- 
pitz, sister-ship of the ill-fated Bismarck, 


-was reported in Trondheim with the 


Eugen class Admiral Hipper and _ the 
Liitzow, 10,000-ton pocket battleship. The 
location of Germany’s other pocket battle- 
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ship, the Admiral Scheer, was unknown. 
The Niirnberg, a light cruiser, was spotted 
at Kiel, undergoing repairs. Somewhere in 
the Baltic was the aircraft carrier Graf 
Zeppelin. From this distribution it looked 
as if the Nazis intended to continue using 
their ships for isolated blows instead of 
combining them into another High Seas 
Fleet. 





Combat at Kharkov 


The sun shone hotly down on the un- 
dulating sweep of the Ukraine last week. 
It had just barely started to scorch the 
grass that covered the-rich black earth. On 
the steppes this was the time of year, mid- 
way between the floods of spring and the 
heat of summer, when earth and sky were 
at their best. But from the fields and 
roads rose a curtain of dust and smoke. 
And across the countryside there were 
scratched the scars of great and terrible 
fighting. 

The Battle of Kharkov that the Rus- 
sians opened on May 12 moved from 
climax to climax. Both sides threw in vast 
numbers of infantry and tanks. The Ger- 
mans attacked with as many as 150 tanks 
in a single sector, and they went into action 
pulling armored carriers full of troops. The 
Soviets advanced clinging to the sides of 
the huge 52-ton Klim Voroshiloff tanks, 
while specially picked marksmen used new 
6-foot anti-tank rifles against the Nazi 
armored units. 

It was the first test for some of Marshal 
Semyon Timoshenko’s troops, the new 
armies that had been trained during the 
winter in the regions beyond the Volga. 
These new units were mixed with veteran 
Guards detachments. It was also a test 
for many of the troops under Marshal 
Fedor von Bock, the grim-faeed German 
commander, whose slogan is “every soldier 
ought to die in battle.” Some of Bock’s 
divisions came from occupied Europe. The 
28rd Panzer Division, for example, had 
just been transferred from Paris. And the 
Russians reported capturing Slovak 
prisoners, who were suddenly taken from 
behind-the-lines work and thrown into ac- 
tion. 

Above the battlefield, the Luftwaffe and 
the Red Air Force fought bitterly for air 
superiority. The German air commander 
was one man who had never underrated 
the Russians—Col. Gen. Bruno Loehr, 
commander of the Austrian Air Force be- 
fore the Anschluss. After the Spanish Civil 
War, Loehr wrote of the Red Air Force: 
“The Russian planes are uglier than those 
of Germany or Britain but beauty does 
not win wars. They embody novel ideas, 
are well built, and are made of excellent 
material.” 

Neither side revealed much information 
on the general progress of the battle; all 
indications pointed to a still indecisive 
seesaw. No place names were mentioned in 





Newsweek map—Browne 


The Battle of Kharkov was waged for the Ukraine communications center 


communiqués, evidence that little territory 
was changing hands. The Russians, how- 
ever, appeared to be maintaining their ad- 
vance around Kharkov while to the 
south the Germans were making some 
progress in an effort to outflank the Soviet 
Army. 

One of the Soviet objectives was un- 
doubtedly to upset the Nazi plans for later 
advances by forcing them to engage troops 
held for other purposes. But the Russians 


‘also had the more concrete aim of taking 


Kharkov itself. For though the industrial 
value of the onetime Soviet Pittsburgh is 





: Sovfoto radiophoto 
German soldiers picked lice for 
home consumption 


now probably very slight, it is still of great 
importance as a communications center 
(see map) . Its fall might unhinge the Ger- 
man summer campaign plans more than 
any other single blow that the Reds could 
strike. 





Having Lousy Time 

The German High Command explained 
it all away as a joke. They said that the 
soldiers had thought it funny to put live 
fice in the letters they sent home. They 
told wives and parents not to attach any 
significance to the cooties that dropped 
out of the envelopes. But they warned 
them to kill the little creatures immediate- 
ly and forbade any such tricks in the fu- 
ture. Typhus is not a joke to the German 
High Command. 

The Russians, who dug up the story, 
had a different explanation. They said that 
the Nazi troopers were using the lice to 
evade the censorship. A louse in a letter 
told more eloquently than any words what 
conditions were like on the eastern front. 





Winter of Woe 


As the renewed Battle of Russia grew 
fiercer last week, Germans at home re- 
ceived their most harrowing picture to date 
of the campaign that had gone before. 
Reichsmarshal Hermann Wilhelm Goring 
told the story in a speech* in Berlin: “The 





*The economic aspects of Géring’s speech 
are described on page 40. 
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WAR TIDES 





Until recently naval men looked 
upon the mosquito boats as insignificant 
compared with the bigger ships. How- 
ever, this war has demonstrated that fast 
hard-hitting aircraft and small seacraft 
have a fighting value of their own, quite 
independent of any action armies or fleets 
may take. 

These little hornets, in addition to 
their defensive value, possess the offen- 
sive qualities of initiative, surprise, and 
attack to a higher degree than do their 
larger kin. And while the big boys are 
preparing for a heavy offensive later, the 
little chaps, quite on their own, can pave 
the way by their hit-and-run tactics for 
the great wallop. In fact, the type of war- 
fare they can wage resembles so much the 
style of Commando fighting that the 
mosquitoes might well be called the Com- 
mandos of the sea. 

The Germans and British started ex- 
tensive use of such craft before we gave 
the matter much thought. The generic 
term for the German type is the E boat, 
and for the British the MTB. When we 
started to produce them the cover-all 
term was PT. The Germans have used 
theirs to prey on the convoys plying the 
waters around the British Isles and to 
protect their own convoys running close 
inshore in the waters of the North Sea 
and the English Channel. 

If the invasion of Britain by water 
were seriously contemplated, there un- 
doubtedly would be a massing of these 
craft at opportunely selected spots, to 
facilitate the landing of an expeditionary 
force. For the Germans to repel an in- 
vasion, in case the Allies started to open 
a second front; calls for the same general 
strategy. 

The British MTBs were first used prin- 
cipally against submarines. When Dun- 
kerque fell, they played their role in the 
evacuation; and when the invasion of 
Britain threatened, they were disposed in 
a manner to help thwart it. Now their 
principal work is to guard convoys steam- 
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Commandos of the Sea: A Tribute to the PTs 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U‘S.N. Retired 





PT boats: The United States has them, Japan fears them 


ing around the British Isles and to attack 
the water supply lines of the Nazis. 

Such versatjle small craft must possess 
many qualities. They must be fast, sea- 
worthy, and able to fight their own kind. 
While danger from heavy bombing is 
slight, owing to their agility, they must 
be able to answer the close-in air attack 
of machine guns with a similar reply. Ap- 
paratus to produce smoke is necessary, 
likewise depth charges and listening de- 
vices to combat U-boats. The sting of the 
hornet, however, lies in the two to four 
torpedoes it carries. 


Though we may learn much from 
German and British operations, the prob- 
lems which face us in the efficient use of 
these craft are different. In the Atlantic 
we have the submarine to counter. We 
will never get far by buzzing around on a 
patrol system. That method was exploded 
in the last war and replaced by the con- 
voy, which makes the submarine come 
where it can be attacked. Hunting for it 
aimlessly is like trying to find a needle in 
a haystack. 

Just as the British do in the Channel, 
we can employ small craft for the coastal 
escort of shipping and lump in the blimp, 
which the British cannot use on account 
of the Nazi air menace. But it is in the 
Pacific that the offensive qualities of the 
PT boat can really shine. 








Wide World 


There are only three key points that 
need guarding by the PTs—the Canal 
Zone, Hawaiian Islands, and the Aleu- 
tians. The bulk of them might better be 
in the Southwest Pacific, an ideal area, 
with many “foxholes,” for the operations 
of these craft. 

Look at the record of the PTs in the 
Philippines—one 6-inch cruiser, one 6- 
inch auxiliary cruiser, one small aircraft 
tender, two landing barges, and four dive 
bombers definitely destroyed, not to men- 
tion other exploits. Proof enough that the 
main role of the PT boat, with a sea 
range of at least 1,500 miles and a sea 
speed of more than 50 knots, is primarily 
offensive and not defensive! What fleet or 
expeditionary force, no matter how 
strong, would care to bump up against 
these sea hornets if they were stationed 
at Samoa, the Fijis, New Caledonia, New 
Zealand, and Australia, and supported by 
heavy air forces? And movement of the 
little fellows to these key spots is not a 
stupendous task. Sub chasers crossed the 
Atlantic in the last war. 

General MacArthur, a very wise fight- 
ing strategist, is reported to have said 
that with 200 PTs he could “sweep the 
Japanese from the seas.” Even a Jap- 
anese expert, speaking of similar craft, 
is quoted as saying: “These small boats 
are like horseflies that can worry cows to 
death.” 












winter campaign has been terrible. There 
was no question of giving up our front-line 
positions, because behind us there was only 
a heap of ruins. Therefore we had to hold 
the front, and only those who have ex- 
perienced this know what it costs. There 
were Russians in our rear in the north, in 
the center, in the south. Guerrillas blew up 
railroads, ambushed our supplies. Our 


troops nearly froze to death. Railroad 
tracks broke from the cold. For whole 
days the front line was without ammuni- 
tion, food, or clothing. Motor engines 
broke down. Our tanks stuck in the 
snow.” . 

Goring summed up the conflict as “the 
hardest Germany has had to fight” and 
warned all Nazis: “Repeat to yourselves 


— This war has to be stuck out, no matter 
how long it lasts’.” 

Three days later, the British radio re- 
ported that another Marshal, this time 
Fedor von Bock, commander on the Khar- 
kov front, had criticized Hitler for his 
recent assumption of extraordinary powers, 
expressed pessimism over German pros- 
pects in Russia, and flatly told the Fiihrer 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








Yes, They Eat Hot Dogs and Peanuts in Australia, Too 


Mauxsovrne, AvustraLtia—Most of 
his time down here your correspondent 
has been “on the road” seeing what might 
be called the country soldier at work and 
play in the bush and jungles and hills of 
the fighting zones—men tossing .a lone 
football back and forth: in the bush, or 
huddled around a regimental jazz band as 
it went to town in the tropic night, or 
battling New Guinea’s ferocious mosqui- 
toes, or playing cards at the edge of 
some lonely northern airfield. They are 
easily and simply satisfied. They have 
to be. 

Since returning momentarily to head- 
quarters life, however, ve begun to ap- 
preciate the fact that the American Army 
in Australia has its “city soldiers,” too— 
fellows stationed closer to the centers of 
population and less isolated from news- 
papers and the hum of traffic than their 
front-line comrades, yet with problems of 
their own in finding activity and enter- 
tainment in moments of leave from duty. 
Wartime Australia is not a_night-life 
country, nor is it a lively Sunday coun- 
try. The barrier of blue laws is being 
gradually broken down to provide movies, 
games, and places to sleep for soldiers on 
leave of a.week end. But the American 
private is likely to regard those conces- 
sions as basic and look for added variety. 
He can go to the races on Saturday if he 


by JOHN LARDNER 


happens to be heeled, and he has just dis- 
covered, and so has your correspondent, 
that he can go to a football game. 

Knowing all there is to know about 
racing from the victim’s point of view, Il 
went with some of the boys to watch 
Australian professionals play football— 
Australian-rules football, the local mania, 
as distinct from Rugby. Sitting in the 
grandstand above a broad elliptical field, 
we saw a game in which kicking genius 
transcends anything to be found in 
America and which resembles ice hockey 
in its continuous headlong action. I don’t 
say the boys fell in love with it. They 
certainly would swap it for a chance to 
see American football. But it’s got its 
points, and it grips and consumes its pub- 
lic, which is the sort of frankly spoken 
expert public that baseball commands at 
home. 

“Bluey” Truscott (NEwsweek, May 
25), Australia’s most cherished ace in the 
RAF, was home on leave playing for the 
Melbourne Redlegs, his old team, the day 
we saw our first match. With a lack of 
special training and an overdose of local 
hospitality, Bluey wasn’t at the peak of 
form and spent most of the game sitting 
in the mud while the thundering herd 
rolled back and forth around him. He 
accepted the half-mast position cheer- 
fully, however. 


In order to study all the aspects of the 
Australian sporting scene, we tested the 
local peanuts and hot dogs. The peanuts 
are fair and the dogs adequate. Your cor- 
respondent, one of the world’s most fa- 
mous gourmets in the hot-dog field, 
pointed out in a scholarly and moving 
speech that the Australian dog approxi- 
mated the dog produced at the stand be- 
hind third base, lower level, in the Yan- 
kee Stadium. Sgt. Tom Bauman de- 
murred, contending that the Australian 
cuisine more closely resembled dogs from 
the kennels at Shibe Park, Philadel- 
phia—a ridiculous claim on the face 
of it, and one at which all gourmets 
will scoff. 


We were glad to see the attitude of 
formal hostility on the part of the crowd 
toward the umpire, proving Australian 
football to be a sound game. A youth, 
aged 10, sitting near us led in the de- 
nunciation of the arbitrator, and while 
the words are slightly different from ours, 
the music is the same. Here they do not 
say: “You blind bum!” They say: “Wake 
up, melon head!” They have never re- 
sorted to tearing down the goal posts. 
When I pointed out this fact to a local 
enthusiast, he expressed appreciation and 
said that the oversight would be corrected 
without delay. 
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that a great offensive all along the front 
was an “utter impossibility” because of a 
lack of manpower, bad railroad conditions, 
and dwindling German war production. 





Stinging Tigers 

Newspapermen in Darwin and Port 
Moresby have cabled almost as many 
words on the assaults of the great 
mosquitoes as on the Japanese raids against 
those remote Australian outposts. Last 
week Newsweex’s Melbourne correspond- 
ent sent this latest communiqué on the 
Insect War: 


Entomologists of the Australian Army 
are seeking out an enemy who has ad- 
vanced hundreds of miles southward from 
the strong positions he has always held in 
the north. He is Aedes aegypti, alias the 
“tiger” mosquito, a transmitter of dengue 
fever, which with malaria is the scourge of 
the tropical northern portions of this con- 
tinent. Everyone who goes to Darwin for 


more than a few weeks expects dengue, in 
which the patient is sure that death is 
impending but which is in fact rarely fatal. 

Coupled with scientists’ suggestion that 
Aedes, which is also a potential carrier of 
yellow fever, is becoming acclimated to 
cooler weather, the occurrence of dengue 
fever for the first time as far south as 
Sydney has dismayed the oversuspicious 
inhabitants of New South Wales. They 
are sending the authorities a deluge of 
specimens of the common Culex fatigans, 
which is an energetic stinger but not 
usually harmful in this climate. 





Australia Alert 


Prime Minister John Curtin warned that 
the fighting men in Australia were “hour- 
ly facing the supreme test.” Air Minister 
Arthur S. Drakeford called to the United 
States for “planes, more planes, and still 
more planes.” The government began call- 
ing up farnily men between 35 and 45— 


the last reservoir of Australian front-line 
soldiers. 

All these events in Australia last week 
reflected the subcontinent’s one dominat- 
ing fear—that after their repulse in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea, the Japanese 
would at any moment return to the at- 
tack in overwhelmingly stronger force. A 
NEWSWEEK correspondent cabled: “Many 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen here regard 
Tojo’s forces as so strong, well led, and 
resourceful that forces much bigger than 
any yet used are required to drive them 
back—and driving them back is the only 
way to prevent them from getting a 
stranglehold on the Pacific.” 

One encouraging factor that helped 
soothe Australian anxiety was the arrival 
in neighboring New Zealand of Vice Ad- 
miral Robert Lee Ghormley of the United 
States Navy, who took command of the 
American-New Zealand sea forces in that 
zone with the statement that he had come 
“to fight a war.” Another hopeful sign— 
and one that offset the ominously increas- 
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ing tempo of Japanese raids on Port Mores- 
by, New Guinea—was the ability of the 
Allied air forces to keep up running at- 
tacks on enemy bases without unduly 
heavy losses to themselves. Thus, in one 
assault on Lae, New Guinea, Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur reported that American 
planes destroyed two bombers on the 
ground and shot down five Japanese fight- 
ers without losing a plane. 





Doolittle’s Deed 


Watch for an important Army an- 
nouncement about the secret mission 
of Jimmy Doolittle, famous flier just 
made ‘a brigadier general.—Periscope, 
May 11. 


Jimmy Doolittle disappeared from the 
wartime scene sometime in March. He 
reappeared in the news on April 23 when 
President Roosevelt, without explanation, 
promoted him from lieutenant colonel 
to brigadier general. On May 19, he 
jumped into headlines the world over 
when he was revealed as. the leader of 
the most spectacular and daring aerial 
exploit of the war—the bombing of Tokyo 
on April 18. 

At a White House ceremony, the Presi- 
dent awarded the 45-year-old flier the na- 
tion’s highest decoration, the Congression- 
al Medal of Honor, for his feat. It was also 
announced that 79 other Air Corps men, 
who volunteered to join the attack, would 
get the Distinguished Service Cross. 

In the last war, they wouldn’t let Doo- 
little fly in active service. He was too 
good. The young stunt pilot from Alameda, 
Calif., spent 1918 training other and less 
valuable men for combat duty. But in be- 
tween wars, this scanty-haired, wry-faced 
little man soared sky-high in the ranks of 
airmen. 

He was the first to fly across the conti- 
nent in 24 hours (1922), perform the “im- 
possible” outside loop (1927), fly blind 
(1929) , and drive a landplane more than 
300 miles an hour (1932). He resigned 
from the Army in 1930 to take up com- 
mercial aviation but returned to active 
duty as a reserve major in July 1940. He 
helped convert automobile factories to 
plane production and went to London 
with an official air mission in 1941 before 
getting his secret assignment to bomb 
Japan. 


Target 


Doolittle himself told the story of his 
first combat job. Here it is in his own 
words: 

“We covered an area from north of To- 
kyo down south to Kanagawa, Yokohama, 
and the navy yards at Yokosuka. It was 
an area 40 miles long and 5 to 20 miles 
wide. Bombs also were dropped on the in- 
dustrial towns of Nagoya, Osaka, and 
Kobe . . . Since the raid was made in fair 









weather in the middle of the day and from 
a very low altitude, no trouble whatever 
was experienced in finding the exact tar- 
gets designated. 

“We approached our objectives just 
over the housetops but bombed at 1,500 
feet. After releasing our bombs we dived 
again to the treetops and went to the coast 
at that altitude to avoid anti-aircraft fire. 
The target for one plane was a portion of 
the navy yard south of Tokyo. One salvo 
made a direct hit on a new cruiser or bat- 
tleship under construction. They left it in 
flames. 

“Another direct hit was made on a dock, 
and a huge crane jumped off of it as if a 
giant had flipped it in the air between his 
fingers. One of our bombardiers strewed 
incendiary bombs along a quarter of a 
mile of the Mitsubishi aircraft factory near 
Nagoya [Japan’s largest plane plant]. One 
plane bombed a tank farm [oil-storage 
center], and when they were 50 miles away 
they could still see tanks going up and 
great bursts of smoke and flame. 

“Apparently there was no advance warn- 
ing of the raid. Not more than 30 Japanese 


Jimmy Doolittle blazed a way across the skies again 
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pursuit planes were observed, only about 
one-tenth of the fighter opposition we had 
anticipated. These were completely in- 
effective. Several, we know, were shot 
down. Incidentally, the pilots seemed 
somewhat inexperienced. Several of the 
barrage balloons were shot down by their 
own anti-aircraft guns. 

“No planes were left in Japan. Some 
were damaged, but none was shot down. 
No plane was damaged to an extent that 
precluded it from reaching its destination 
[but one was forced down in Siberia]. We 


_would have liked to have tarried and 


watched the later developments of fire and 
explosion, but even so we were fortunate 
to receive a fairly detailed report from the 
excited Japanese radio broadcasts. It took 
them several hours to calm down to decep- 
tion and accusation.” 


€ In an Army Hour radio talk on Sunday, 
Doolittle virtually promised that the raid 
would be repeated: “The most important 
fact is that it was done—and will be done 
again to other Japanese and German ob- 
jectives.” 
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Tires Thinner, Tanks Lower, 


So New Rationing Lies Ahead 


Public Given Strong Hints 
Cars May Be Requisitioned; 
Transport Problem Mounts 


Cars requisitioned from their owners and 
shifted .to spots where they can transport 
workers to vital defense jobs . . . Pooling 
of truck lines to save rubber and of bus 
lines to handle the thousands of citizens 
whose cars will be gone or up on blocks 
... Train accommodations stingily allotted 
to handle only necessary passengers and 
freight . . . Nationwide gasoline rationing 
on a stricter basis than that now in force 
in seventeen Eastern states and two in the 
West. That was the picture of civilian 
transportation for the duration as forecast 
by government officials last week. 

The rubber shortage overshadowed the 
still-confused subject of gas rationing. 
Donald M. Nelson, chief of the War Pro- 
duction Board, said rubber would affect 
the civilian more than anything 


‘else but food and water. And he 


travel has been started in 101 key cities. 
Focal points will be Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, and other dense population areas. A 
study of freight-car movements was or- 
dered on May 27 to set up a “ceiling” to 
compute movements of war and essential 
civilian goods. 

The drive to reclaim unused rubber was 
stepped up. Those who treasure old tires, 
tubes, bathing caps, lengths of hose, rub- 
ber shoes, and other rubber products in 
attics, cellars, and garages are “hoarding 
at the expense of the armed forces,” as the 
Administration sees it. 


Rations 


As for gasoline rationing, that continued 
to muddle public and officials alike. There 
was no doubt that the government was 
moving to institute rationing throughout 
the nation, perhaps when permanent cards 
are issued July 1 to the already rationed 
states. But congressmen from nonrestricted 
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states, particularly those in the center of 
the oil fields, were quick to protest such 
action. 

Sen. Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado Dem. 
ocrat, commented that it would be hard to 
“convince people in oil-producing states 
that they can’t have gasoline.” Sen. Jos. 
eph C. O'Mahoney, Wyoming Democrat, 
added bitterly that “perhaps the principal 
source of this trouble is that Congress has 
surrendered too much of its authority to 
executives who don’t understand condi- 
tions in the country.” 

A word for the Administration came 
from one of its spokesmen, Sen. Burnet 
R. Maybank of South Carolina, who 
warned nevertheless that the confusion 
must be cleared up: “We ought to crack 
down on all these conflicting tales and we 
certainly ought to centralize the rationing 
authority in one set of people, or prefer- 
ably, one person . . . I think that if one 
section of this country is going to have to 
endure gas rationing, everybody in the 
nation should be subjected to the same 
sacrifice. If there is a shortage of gas on 
the East Coast and there is not on the 
West Coast, we still had better ration 
everybody.” 

Some of the conflicting tales came from 
the father of rationing himself—Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
The petroleum czar predicted that 





warned that not a pound would 
be available before the end of 
1943 for anything but the armed 
forces. 

In a joint statement, made 
with Joseph B. Eastman, Defense 
Transportation Director, Arthur 
B. Newhall, Rubber Coordinator, 
and Leon Henderson, Price Ad- 
ministrator, Nelson hinted strong- 
ly at ultimate requisitioning of 
cars. The tires now in public 
hands could last two years if used 
only for essential driving. And 
the government will see to it that 
the fullest transportation poten- 
tial is utilized. Many war-pro- 
duction plants are situated miles 
from residential areas. Workers 
must be moved back and forth. 
At the Ford Willow Run bomber 
plant alone, 12,000 cars are 
needed for such purposes. 

The ODT already has started 
the machinery for pooling of 
transportation facilities. Four bus 
lines operating between Wash- 
ington and New York have been 
ordered to interchange tickets 
and eliminate overlapping sched- 
ules, thus saving an estimated 
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rationing would become more 
stringent and at the same time 
urged alleviation of the East’s 
problem through his long-awaited 
pipeline from Texas. To the lat- 
ter the Administration still re- 
mained frigid. 

Nelson had said that the pipe- 
line was “out—unless you want 
to give up ships, tanks, planes, 
bombs, and guns.” And President 
Roosevelt, though taking a hand 
in the situation, failed to settle 
the controversy. After a White 
House conference May 22, it was 
decided to go ahead with the 
building of wooden gasoline-car- 
rying barges to save the use of 
vital steel. “I’m not taking away 
anything I didn’t have when I 
came in,” Ickes said despond- 
ently as he left. 

But meanwhile the Senate Riv- 
ers and Harbors Committee ap- 
proved one bill for the construc- 
tion of a pipeline across Northern 
Florida to Jacksonville and an- 
other authorizing a barge canal 
from Port Inglis, Fla., to Jack- 
sonville. The cost of both proj- 
ects would be about $144,000,000. 








5,000 miles of tire wear daily. A 
survey of intercity bus and train 


Talburt in The N. Y. World-Telegram 


The Shape of Things to Come! 


And the public? It was already 
beginning to settle down to a 
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The Newspaper PM, New York 


Why dimouts are necessary: This photo, made from Brooklyn, silhouettes a ship against the sky glow from Bayonne, 
N.J. The vessel makes as good a target for a U-boat skipper as a duck in a shooting gallery 









routine. Hundreds continued to turn in 
unlimited X cards for lesser rations as lo- 
cal boards ordered reviews of all claims 
above the 3-gallon-a-week A. In the ra- 
tioned areas, the highways were more 
and more deserted, the trains more and 
more crowded. Joseph J. Doakes was on 
his way back to grandfather’s day. 





East Coast Loom 


“Loom” worried seacoast Americans last 
week. From Maine to Florida and from 
Oregon to Southern California they fretted 
over ways to cut it down. The Army coined 
“loom” to designate the glow that land 
lights throw into the sky at night. Re- 
flected up from neon signs, arc lights along 
highways, automobile headlights, and 
lamps in parlors and bedrooms, the massed 
brightness over the shore makes a luminous 
backdrop against which hulls of ships be- 
come perfect targets for Axis submarines. 

The brightest spot on either coast was 
over New York City. A “murderous mound 
of light” still loomed over the metropoli- 
tan area in spite of weeks of dimmer and 
dimmer dimming out under Army and 
civil-defense directions. Maj. Gen. Thomas 
A. Terry, commanding the Second Corps 
Area, explained the problem in detail last 
week so everyone from storekeepers to 
householders could understand its urgency. 

Tests made for the Army and Navy by 
expert lighting engineers showed “the 
glow, looking toward the land from vari- 











ous points many miles at sea, is about 
eight times brighter than the glow in the 
opposite direction—that is, the distant, 
outward horizon of the sea itself.” If land 
glow is only twice as bright as the sea hori- 
zon, a submarine can silhouette a ship 
against the loom for a torpedo shot. New 
York still had to cut its loom from eight 
to less than two. If drawn shades and 
shielded globes couldn’t turn the trick, the 
Army warned that street lighting would 
be reduced to feeble gleams, and the al- 
ready dimmed advertising signs might be 
blacked out for the duration. 





Dark Islam 


Mohammed Rassoul, a Georgia Negro 
with somewhat vague antecedents, was 
jailed in Washington last week for failing 
to register for the draft. But behind the 
arrest was more than a case of draft 
dodging. To the FBI, Rassoul is top man 
in a sect of anti-white Negro Moslems 
whose draft evasions stretch from Wash- 
ington to Milwaukee. And Federal agents 
were investigating the possibility of a 
Japanese propaganda link with anti-white 
organizations operating here. 

A medium-sized man in his 40s, dis- 
tinguished by a slow, ambling gait and a 
voice with the power of charming follow- 
ers, Rassoul was known in his native 
Georgia as Elijah Poole. He went to De- 
troit, where; in 1931, he claims to have 
been visited by the “Prophet” and subse- 








quently to have been guided by him 
through visions. He set up his cult in De- 
troit and proceeded to Milwaukee to spread 
“the word.” Later he went to Washington. 
His detention there brought Wali Moham- 
med of Detroit and Sultan Mohammed of 
Milwaukee, cult leaders in the two cities, 
to his cell for a Moslem powwow. They, 
too, were picked up by the FBI when it 
was found they also had failed to enroll 
for the draft. 

Arrest of the three Mohammeds, ac- 
cording to the FBI, rounds up leaders of a 
group of Negroes who say they are “regi- 
stered under Islam,” and will not fight 
in any war waged by “cruel, enslaving 
whites.” 

The roundup started with an investiga- 
tion of the activities of the “University of 
Islam”—a so-called school attended by 
children of cult members. At the time, the 
FBI was investigating the cult and its 
“temples” in Detroit, Milwaukee, and 
Washington as a result of complaints by a 
reputable Negro church. 

The “University,” a ramshackle, aban- 
doned store in the heart of the Negro 
section, first made the limelight when 
a routine juvenile-court investigation 
charged Mr. and Mrs. Thomas View with 
failure to keep their child in school. The 
Views arrived in court flanked by 50 stal- 
wart Negro Moslems. At the hearing, the 
parents refused to, send the child to schools 
of “Caucasian Devils” whose teachings 
meant “slavery and death.” They were 
held in contempt. The 50 brethren de- 
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manded to be jailed with them. They had 
to be evicted from the building. Several 
other similar cases caused Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel F. J. Icenhower to ask 
the FBI to look into the sect on suspicion 
of seditious teachings. 

Investigations have proved that cult 
members believe that there are no devils 
except the white man. They call whites the 
“Skunks of the Planet Earth.” 





Dictator Pro Tem 


Hoover Urces More Power For 
Roosrvett—New York Herald Tribune, 
May 21. 4 


Last year it would have been unthink- 
able. But now it was true. Herbert Hoover, 
of all people, said President Roosevelt 
ought to be made an economic dictator. 

War, of course, made the difference. 
Hoover himself was oné of democracy’s 
benevolent dictators during the last war. 
As Food Administrator he restricted sugar 
to 2 pounds per person per month, organ- 
ized wheatless Mondays and meatless Tues- 
days, forbade the killing of hens, and 
tripled the food shipments from America 
to its Allies. He was also on the Supreme 
Economic Council and other boards exer- 
cising war powers. 

The ex-President broached his proposal 
last week at the New York meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference Board: 
“To win total war President Roosevelt 
must have complete dictatorial economic 
powers. There must be no hesitation in 
giving them to him and upholding him in 
them.” He added the “disagreeable, cold, 
hard fact” that the needed measures were 
“just plain Fascist economics.” 

Hoover tempered his _pro-Roosevelt 
sentiment with the proviso that the dicta- 
torial power be abolished after the war, 
and with a demand for continued criticism 
of the Administration’s war effort. 


+- 


Scandal Scotched 


He was the first Democrat ever to be 
lieutenant governor of Massachusetts. He 
was the first son of an immigrant to 
become its governor. In 1918 he became 
the first Democrat elected United States 
senator from the Bay State since before 
the Civil War. Defeated for reelection in 
1924, he came back in 1926 to fill an un- 
expired term, and was reelected in 1928, 
1934, and 1940. 

It was this man—David I. Walsh, a 
former isolationist and chairman of the 
Senate’s powerful Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee—who was identified by the tabloid 
New York Post May 6 as an alleged visi- 
tor to a male brothel in Brooklyn. Soldiers 
and sailors who patronize the place, The 
Post said, were questioned minutely by 
suspected Nazi agents on the comings and 
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Bill Pause in The N. Y. World-Telegram 


You're Welcome, Adolf: 4 bewildered German broadcaster, telling 
last week of Jimmy Doolittle’s bombing of Tokyo (see page 27 of this issue), 
reported that the attack was carried out “from the air base Shangri-La, which 
was not otherwise described by Roosevelt.” To oblige the befuddled Fiihrer and 
his Herrenvolk, The New York World-Telegram presented this man by Car- 
toonst Bill Pause, with the accompanying remark: “We are pleased io disclose 
the location of this interesting spot and adjacent areas.” 

















goings of their ships. Without implying 
that Walsh had taken part in this appar- 
ent espionage The Post roused itself to 
editorial indignation over his alleged pres- 
ence in the house. 

The story smoldered in other newspa- 
per offices and political quarters for two 
weeks. Then, on May 20, it was outlined 
before the Senate by Majority Leader Al- 
ben W. Barkley of Kentucky. Barkley, 
quoting Walsh, called the charges a “dia- 
bolical lie.” He said a report from Attorney 
General Francis Biddle “entirely exonerat- 
ed” Walsh; the incident was a case of mis- 
taken identity. 

Finally Barkley congratulated his col- 
league—who was absent at the time—“up- 
on the calm demeanor which he has ex- 
hibited . . . We shall see that justice is 
done for those who have made this most 
despicable accusation against a member 
of this body.” Sen. Bennett C. Clark 
excoriated Post Publisher Dorothy S. 
Backer as “the old hussy.” 

But Ted O. Thackrey, The Post’s edi- 
tor and assistant publisher, decried “the 
use of the Department of Justice as a 
private detective agency, even in behalf 
of a senator,” and renewed his demand for 
an open Senate investigation. And Mrs. 
Backer backed him up. 


Political Notes 


PENNSYLVANIA: The Republican machine 
run by Joseph N. Pew and Joseph R. 
Grundy rolled over the attempt of Sen. 
James J. (Puddler Jim) Davis to win the 
gubernatorial nomination and control state 
patronage. The winner was Maj. Gen. Ed- 
ward Martin, three times Republican State 
Chairman. In the Democratic primaries, 
State Chairman David L. Lawrence’s ma- 
chine won the gubernatorial nomination 
for F. Clair Ross, diminutive Auditor Gen- 
eral. He defeated Judge Ralph H. Smith of 
Pittsburgh, who was backed by Sen. Joseph 
H. Guffey, and Dr. Luther A. Harr, who 
had some New Deal support. In another re- 
versal, Rep. Charles I. Faddis, Democratic 
critic of New Deal labor policies, lost his 
campaign for renomination to Dr. Grant 
Furlong, who had CIO backing. 


New York: Thomas E. Dewey, prob- 
able Republican candidate for governor, 
came out against renomination of Rep. 
Hamilton Fish, pre-Pearl Harbor isolation- 
ist. Wendell L. Willkie, nominal party 
leader, pointed out that Dewey had given 
no reason for his action. “I am quite sure,” 
he added, “it must be because of Mr. Fish’s 
die-hard isolation position.” 
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Diplomatic Exchange 

The boat ferrying the Amerikaner from 
Denmark across the Kattegat to Géteborg 
arrived on time. But the local trains mov- 
ing their fellow repatriates from rebellious 
Norway and warring Finland to the Swed- 
ish border had to yield the right of way to 
hurrying German troop trains. Hence, the 
16,000-ton liner Gripsholm, scheduled to 
leave Goteborg May 21, still was tied up 
in the Swedish port Monday, and not ex- 
pected to get away before midweek. 

Even so, shipping experts calculated she 
had ample time to reach New York, dis- 
embark upwards of 1,000 passengers, load 
on 1,100 Japanese, pick up another 400 of 
that race at Rio de Janeiro, and make her 
mid-June rendezvous at Lourengo Mar- 
ques, Mozambique. In the palm-fringed 
harbor of that Portuguese East African 
colony opposite Madagascar, she could 
trade her slant-eyed cargo for 1,500 Ameri- 
cans, now two weeks out of Yokohama on 
the Asama Maru and the berrowed Italian 
Conte Verde—if all went well. 

On fulfillment of that “if,” the overseer 
of history’s greatest exchange of hostages, 
Breckinridge Long, Assistant Secretary of 
State, kept his fingers crossed. General 
fears arose from uncertainty about the 
conduct of the haughty and capricious Jap. 
A guarantee by neutral Spain, which has 
representatives aboard each Yokohama 
ship, plus discreet surveillance by United 
Nations aircraft, is believed to preclude 
delivery of a Jap military expedition to 
East Africa in the diplomatic ships, es- 
pecially as the British hold on Madagascar 
now is firm. 

But the Gripsholm’s delay and Tokyo’s 
need of her own ships elsewhere might pro- 
voke an order that they turn about and 
drop the Americans on the Jap-held Anda- 
man Islands, leaving their own diplomats 
to this government’s mercies. 

Meanwhile other exchanges had pro- 
ceeded without incident. The chartered 
Drotningholm already had returned Ital- 
ian, German, Rumanian, Bulgarian, and 
Hungarian diplomats to Lisbon (News- 
WEEK, May 18) and was on her way back 
with their American counterparts. The 
“Drott” also had started her diplomatic 
shuttling from Géteborg, given a guaran- 
tee of safety by the Nazis only on con- 
dition that she be returned to her Swedish 
owners as soon as her task was finished, 
thus barring her military use by the United 
States. On her first trip here to pick up the 
Axis representatives, she had brought 150 
American repatriates. 


Wacks’ War Bonnets 





To the Greeks, Pallas Athene was a 
Pooh Bah goddess who held such varied 
jobs as the management of war, peace, in- 
telligence, and feminine arts and industries. 
To the War Department, she is the goddess 


of Victory—and the lapel badge on uni- 
forms of the new Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps. 

The closely guarded military secret of 
what the uniforms were like was finally 
given away May 22 in a War Depart- 
ment release containing such unaccustomed 
phrases as “slenderizing appearance,” “soft- 
er lines,” and “modish blouse.” In color 
and detail the clothes follow regular Army 
styles. In winter, officers will wear olive- 
drab belted jackets and six-gore flared 
skirts similar in color to the trousers Army 
officers call “pinks,” while the winter jack- 
ets and skirts of Wack privates will both be 
olive drab. In summer, all ranks will wear 
outfits of khaki-colored gabardine and twill. 
Officers of the petticoat Army will have 
the same insignia and braid as regular of- 
ficers of similar rank. 

The cap caused some disappointment. 
The stiff pillbox-like crown, with its jockey 
visor, gave a slightly musical-comedy ef- 
fect. For summer, there is a soft hat with 
all-round brim, like an enlisted man’s fa- 
tigue hat. The Army also will supply a 
shirtwaist and khaki tie, a brown handbag, 
two pairs of brown oxfords and one pair of 
slippers, cotton stockings for work, rayon 
for dress, and green and gold socks for 
sports, an overcoat, a utility coat, and a 
raincoat. Underclothing of undisclosed de- 
sign will @mplete the equipment. 

Even before this momentous style news, 
women were flocking to enlist. By letter 
and long-distance telephone they besieged 
the Washington office of the corps’ director, 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. Local Army Re- 
cruiting Offices were also crowded with 
eager women, many of them clamoring to 





Wack wardrobe: Officer, winter; officer, summer; private, winter 


be officers: They were told to return there 
June 1, when the corps will start accepting 
enlistments and passing on applications for 
commissions. 

The first 450 who qualify for officers’ 
training will find Fort Des Moines, Iowa, a 
pleasant place when they arrive June 15. 
At this women’s West Point, they will live 
in comfortable, old-fashioned brick build- 
ings shaded by elms. Off-duty hours may 
be spent in the post swimming pool, a nine- 
hole golf course, the three tennis courts, or 
possible USO entertainments—or at Bes- 
sie’s beauty parlor conveniently situated 
right outside the gates. 

Meanwhile the Navy plugged for pas- 
sage of a bill giving them a similar aux- 
iliary. Passed by the House, the measure 
awaits Senate approval. Admiral Randall 
Jacobs, chief of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, told the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee last week that the Navy needs 10,- 
000 women for coding, radio, photography, 
and office work. 





Flash Floods 


The 4-mile-long Bethlehem Steel Co. 
plant in Bethlehem, Pa., stopped produc- 
tion May 23 for the first time since way 
back when Europe was still wondering 
whether Hitler would start a war. The Le- 
high River, bursting its banks, flooded 
Bethlehem and sabotaged the war effort 
for at least a day. 

The Lehigh wasn’t alone. Torrential 
rains swelled streams throughout Central 
and Eastern Pennsylvania, spilled down 
the slopes of the Appalachians, and threw 
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More Blueprints a. a New World 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


{ee recent speeches on war and 
peace aims deserve careful reading. 
One was by Vice President Wallace 
and the other by his close associate, 
Milo Perkins, executive director of the 
Board of Economic Warfare. But their 
words reflect more than the thinking of 
a particular group or clique. 

Wallace’s speech, to the Free World 
Association, belatedly was discovered 
by the commentators and has been dis- 
cussed at some length in the daily 
press. It is an evangelical masterpiece, 
tapping all the deep wells of American 
idealism. It is the elaboration of the 
Four Freedoms and of the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter for which the 
advocates of aggressive political war- 
fare against the Axis have been clamor- 
ing. Its effectiveness as a_ political 
weapon is, of course, lessened by the 
fact that it came from the Vice Presi- 
dent instead of the President. If de- 
livered by the latter, it would have 
been acclaimed throughout the non- 
Axis world, I think, as the most potent 
political broadside of this war, an effort 
matching if not surpassing Woodrow 
Wilson’s best. 

Wallace’s speech contains certain 
phrases which may stick, especially 
“People’s Revolution” and “Century 
of the Common Man.” But there is not 
a new idea in it. For the American that 
is its strength: that it is blended from 
the staples of American thought. And in 
reading it one is struck by the formi- 
dable arsenal of ideals which this na- 
tion has. 

Wallace’s economic plank, his recipe 
for freedom from want, is of course 
nothing more than the worldwide ap- 
plication of the hardy American con- 
cepts of mass production and continual- 
ly rising standard of living. He eschews 
nineteenth-century imperial methods in 
favor of what might be called “the 
good neighbor” method, although he 
does not use the phrase, as exemplified 
in our present relations with most of 
the nations of Latin America. “Every- 
where,” says Wallace, “the common 
man must learn to build his own in- 
dustries with his own hands in a practi- 
cal fashion.” But older nations, and 
especially the United States with its 
advanced technology and mastery of 
machines, “will have had the privilege 
to help younger nations get started on 
the path of industrialization.” 


This is where Milo Perkins comes 
in. In his speech at Swarthmore on 
Monday of this week, May 25, Perkins 
asserts that the struggle to make a mass 
production economy work on a world- 
wide basis “transcends the present war.” 
It will be won, he predicts, “within the 
generation following this conflict.” 


At the end of this war we will 
have, as Perkins points out, “the great- 
est production of raw materials, the 
greatest industrial plant, and the great- 
est number of skilled workers in all his- 
tory.” America’s vaunted ability to pro- 
duce is being proved anew by the im- 
plements of war now flowing from 
factories. The war-production program 
is sealing the grave of the fumbling 
fainthearted ’30s. Or, as Perkins puts it, 
“the chains of the ages have snapped” 
and “the one unforgivable sin of the 
postwar world” will be idleness? be it 
of men or money or machines. For he 
believes “the greatest untapped markets 
of industry capitalism has ever known 
will open up before us” and their de- 
velopment will be “the one hope for 
our profit system.” 

At the end of the war, more than 
half of our industrial output will be 
going to one customer, the government. 
This business will exceed $70,000,000,- 
000 a year, more than our entire annual 
national income in- all but a few years 
of our history. Perkins warns that an 
attempt to stop government purchases 
abruptly would result in “complete 
bankruptcy.” Instead there must be “a 
gradual and sensible unwinding.” Gov- 
ernment must encourage business rap- 
idly to regain its peacetime markets 
while business must encourage the 
government to keep production go- 
ing full blast by tapering off its activi- 
ties slowly. 
~ Perkins does not lay down blueprints 


‘although he makes such obvious sug- 


gestions as long-term credits for recon- 
struction and development throughout 
the world. Instead he invites discussion 
of methods; he rejects only an attitude 
of helplessness and defeatism. 

These interlocking speeches are worth 
examination as the views of two of the 
most influential men in the government 
and also as symptoms of the resurgence 
of American confidence in its capacities 
as wheels spin in the greatest production 
effort of all time. 
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into flash floods the Lackawanna, Susque. 
hanna, and Schuylkill. They hit Scranton, 
Honesdale, Easton, Carbondale, Mauch 
Chunk, Reading, Hazleton, Pottstown, 
and Morristown. They halted trains op 
five railroads, washed away bridges, and 
flooded coal mines. They killed more than 
30 people, wrought millions of dollars’ 
worth of property damage, and delayed 
other war contracts throughout the highly 
industrialized river valleys. The Schuylkill 
even poured its waters into Northwestern 
Philadelphia. Before dawn the following 
day the waters began to recede. 





War and Men 


Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the new 
War Manpower Commission, outlined a 
blueprint of American might for a Victory 
Rally at Indianapolis May 17. He told of a 
1942 war-production program calling for 
a plane every four minutes, a tank every 
seven minutes, two 10,000-ton merchant 
vessels every day, and a steady stream of 
warships, guns, and shells. It was a blue- 
print for 17,000,000 war workers. 

Four days later, McNutt moved toward 
an effective realization of the goal of sort- 
ing this vast storehouse of manpower. He 
issued eight directives to government de- 
partments, requesting their cooperation. 
Though stressing the voluntary nature of 
this cooperation, he conveyed a hint of 
possible force: “Insofar as it is possible to 
insure the full and effective utilization of 
our manpower through voluntary coopera- 
tion with the government, it will be un- 
necessary to put into effect legal con- 
trols which will inevitably limit the free- 
dom of action of workers and employers 
alike.” 

One of the directives was addressed to 
the Selective Service System; it requested 
draft officers to consult with the commis- 
sion’s agents before ordering induction of 
anyone “skilled in a critical war occupa- 
tion.” Another instructed the United States 
Employment Service to provide agricul- 
tural workers wherever shortages exist. A 
third ordered the War Production Board 
to classify war plants and products in the 
order of their urgency. McNutt requested 
beth employers and employes to make con- 
tacts through the Federal Employment 
Service. 


| Moving to complete the nation’s mili- 
tary manpower canvass, President Roose- 
velt ordered the registration June 30 of 
men 18 to 20. Those who have become 20 
since last Dee. 31 (an estimated 600,000 


of the 3,100,000 expected to enroll) will be 


liable to immediate military service. The 
registration will be No. 5; the first four 
listed more than 40,000,009 men from 20 
through 64. 


4 Members of the House and Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committees, acting as a con- 
ference group, rejected May 22 a House- 
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sponsored plan for $50 monthly base pay 
for Army privates and Navy apprentice 
seamen and approved the original Senate 
proposal for $42. The House was expected 
to fight the compromise. 





Super Salvage 


To his sea-loving President, Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox last week submitted 
a report on what is at once the greatest 
ship-salvage operation in history and one 
of the most unusual practical traiging 
projects the Navy has ever undertaken. 
It is the Navy’s plan for raising the 83,423- 
ton Normandie from the Hudson River 
muck in which she has lain on her portside 
since a spark from a workman’s acetylene 
torch set her afire last Feb. 9. 

The report drew a grim picture of the 
plight of the mighty sea queen. About 250 
feet from the bow, her flank rests pre- 
cariously on bed rock (see diagram). As 
her stern sinks gradually deeper into mud, 
the ship is pivoting, raising her bow ever 
higher out of the water. The first job is to 
lighten her, lest she be broken to pieces by 
her own massive weight and the tons of 
ayy inside her pressing on the rocks be- 
ow. 

To decrease both her weight and the 
size of the movement needed to right her, 
the entire superstructure above the prome- 
nade deck must be ripped away. Removal 
of the portion above water has been going 
on for some time, but underwater stripping 
cannot begin until all openings have been 
sealed. Also necessary for the pumping 
that will set the big ship back on her 
keel, this involves closing some 375 air 
ports, fourteen cargo ports, and more than 





Normandie salvage problem: Lift flank from bed rock . . 
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. pwot by controlled pumping 


500 other openings with timber, steel, or 
concrete patches. 

The 10,000 cubic yards of mud that 
have filtered into the portside compart- 
ments then must be cleared away. So 
must the furniture, workmen’s tools, and 
other paraphernalia that have fallen down 
and are mixed with the mud. With the ship 
on her side, interior passageways are too 
narrow to permit divers to walk upright 
and their side walls are too flimsy to form 
a safe floor. Staging must be built on which 
the workers can walk. 

Transverse bulkheads must also be con- 
structed within the ship to give constant 
control over the water and air which, 
pumped into her fuel tanks and other com- 
partments, will gradually right the huge 
vessel. Should the buoyancy get out of 





. raise stern from its cradle of mud... 


hand, the ship might flip onto her star- 
board side crushing the adjoining pier. 

Every operation involves use of a large 
number of divers working under terrific 
difficulties. They must go entirely by touch, 
since the water contains so much silt it will 
block the light of the most powerful under- 
water lamps. And great quantities of 
broken glass menace their air lines, com- 
munications lines, and even their diving 
suits. 

Since the number of experienced divers 
is not nearly enough to handle the great 
task, the Navy is making the job into a 
school of diving and salvage engineering. 
Fourteen young engineering officers are al- 
ready being trained on the pier to become 
junior foremen. Besides civilian divers, the 
Navy is instructing 75 enlisted men in div- 
ing and underwater salvage. 

Navy men shied from definitely estimat- 
ing time and cost of the huge salvage job 
but did say it would take at least a year 
and cost several million dollars. What use 
will be made of the ship once she is 
righted will, they said, “await the develop- 
ment of future war conditions and needs.” 

Meanwhile, a report prepared for the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee, made 
public May 22, placed the blame for the 
disaster to the Normandie on “unreason- 
able time limitations . . . dictated in Wash- 
ington by men who evidently had no con- 
ception of the work entailed in carrying 
out their orders and in total disregard of 
contrary advice from responsible and com- 
petent men on the scene.” The report went 
on to reveal that the ship, unlike the Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth, was never con- 
structed for conversion to war purposes 
and would be “extremely vulnerable to at- 
tack by submarine.” 
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Safe Gamble 


Among the 10,500 men working on the 
Pentagon—the 36-acre War Department 
building under construction across the Po- 
tomac in Virginia—a once-flourishing num- 
bers racket has given way to a patriotic 
game of chance. They’ve shunted their 
gambling money into a lottery for War 
Bonds. 

Three weeks ago union agents on the 
huge project were voluntarily selling War 
Bonds and Stamps. Then ‘they hit upon the 
stunt of selling 750 tickets for $1 apiece 
and holding a weekly raffle for a $1,000- 
denomination bond costing $750. The raf- 
fle caught on swiftly. By last week the 
drawings totaled $1,700—one $1,000, three 
$100, five $50, and six $25 bonds— 
with fifteen chances to win on a dollar 
ticket. 

In the original drawing, however, dis- 
aster threatened the lottery. Fred Wad- 
dington, a plasterer, held the winning num- 
ber but had lost his stub. The prize was 
withheld for two weeks to await another 
possible claimant, but he got his money in 
the end. 

Officially ignored but unofficially encour- 
aged by the Army engineers, the lottery 
accounts for only a fraction of the bonds 
bought by workers on the job. A while ago 
they set themselves a $100,000 quota. 
They passed it, then stepped it up to 
$250,000, and now expect to go over the 
top again within six weeks. To save the 
men’s valuable time, the union agents tap 
the Loom wages of workers while transact- 
ing union affairs. The agents collect the 
money, buy the bonds, and deliver them 
to the men. Currently they’re doing so at 
the rate of $25,000 a week with no drop in 
sight. 


Drama 


Philippine President Manuel Quezon last 
week acted out a lively sidelight of his es- 
cape from Corregidor for an audience of 
50 reporters. 

When he had got only as far as the is- 
land of Negros, General Wainwright tele- 
graphed him to cancel his trip: Japanese 
destroyers were nearby. “Just then,” Que- 
zon explained elatedly, “I see approach- 
ing a man who looks like a fierce Spanish 
pirate. He is a regular sea wolf. That 
stranger”—there the President paused in 
delight at the suspense—“was Lieutenant 
Bulkley.” 

““T most strongly urge you, sir, to take 
my boat to Mindanao,’ he told myself. ‘By 
gosh!’ I thought, ‘this is the right man.’ 
So I got into his boat . . .” Two months 
later he met Bulkley again in Australia. 
“But this time he has no beard. He was no 


pirate. ‘Goddam, if I’d seen your face,’ I 
told him, ‘I would not have gone with 
you’.” 


Girdles Aren’t Funny 


John Western, OPA’s consumer adviser, 
has decided women don’t appreciate him. 
“Rip up that old slip into dust cloths,” he 
cautions them. “Throw that old seat cover 
into your remnant bag—but save the zip- 
pers. You are probably used to washing 
stockings at night and wearing them the 
next day, but you shouldn’t do this with 
rayon ... The best way to test a girdle for 
fit is to sit down in it.” 

Mr. Western thought this good advice. 
So did The Washington Times Herald on 
May 18, when it carried some of it as a 
news story. But the next day, Marcia 
Winn, Times Herald feature writer, scorn- 
fully wrote that the girls knew it all any- 
way. Mr. Western was hurt by Miss Winn’s 
remarks and by people who make jokes 
about his job. “Everybody thinks girdles 
are funny,” he murmured gloomily. “But 
they don’t know what it’ll be like when 
there aren’t any more.’ 


Capital Bits 

A Washington hostess, queried by a so- 
ciety reporter on her recent party, tartly 
retorted: “I feel that it would be a breach 
of public trust to give out a guest list of a 
private dinner in times like these.” .. . 
Government workers won’t go holidaying 





on Memorial Day, but individual bosses 
may let them off for the parade. One girl 
who went bravely on record as favoring 
working that day wistfully added: “But 
I believe in vacations in general.” .. . 
When Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby was com- 
missioned head of the Wacks, Mr. Hobby, 
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ex-governor of Texas, was almost turned 
away by War Department guards and got 
to the ceremony only after promising he 
wouldn’t go loitering through the halls 
. .. Diaper-service men, currently launder- 
ing 300,000 items a week, are bucking a 
three-cornered problem—priorities, ration- 
ing, and the 30 per cent increase in babies 
in the Washington area . . . The Spanish 
Embassy, which handles Nipponese affairs 
in this country, is paying a caretaker to 
groom the garden and clip the grass at the 
vacant Japanese Embassy . . . The new 
Soviet Purchasing Commission has just ac- 
quired seven spanking-new automobiles: 
six Pontiacs and a Packard . . . The White 
House has decided that hereafter mothers 
who lose sons in the service of the armed 
forces will be privileged to wear on their 
left arms, 3-inch bands bearing a gold star, 
as was done during the last war. 


Trade Marks 


Reminiscent of the Northwest’s fabulous 
Paul Bunyan and his blue ox, Babe, are 
two heroic sculptures unveiled last week 
at the Federal Trade Commission Build- 
ing. The Section of Fine Arts of the Federal 
Works Agency, which contracted for them 
four years ago, calls them “Man Control- 
ling Trade.” Michel Lantz, the 34-year-old 
sculptor, makes trade a straining stallion 
with bulging muscles and _ tremendous 
hoofs. Man grips the halter, leans back, 
and pulls. Placed in a small terraced park 
on the Sixth Street side of the building, 
both face the Capitol. 

Lantz began work on the groups in 1938 
after winning the commission in a national 
competition among 247 sculptors. He had 
nineteen years’ experience behind him, as 


i Newsweek From Acme 
Two versions of “Man Controlling Trade,” which seems to be a job 


well as formal study at the National Acad- 


‘emy and the Beaux Arts Institute in New 


York. Jacob Schwalb, Washington archi- 
tectural sculptor, carved the 18-foot, 80- 
ton limestone figures from Lantz’s half- 
scale models, altering the design to give 
support to the horses’ massive heads. 
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EVER before in all history has so much depended on 

the man behind the man behind the gun. His battle lines 
are production lines; his weapons are the tools of his trade. 
Quotas be damned; whatever quantities are asked he must 
strive to exceed. His is the colossal task of changing “too little 
and too late” to “an abundance and-on time.” 


There is an exaltation in mortal combat that drives men 
to heroic deeds. Medals of honor and a nation’s gratitude justly 


reward their courage. For every hero so honored there are 
10,000 unsung heroes in the battle of production. They are 
the men and women who toil without the spur of conflict in 
absolute devotion to freedom’s cause. They are the builders 
of victory. 


Final triumph will be won by the side that works 
hardest and produces the most. If all America matches the 
unrelenting efforts of the aircraft industry there can be no 
doubt which side that will be. Are your sleeves rolled up? 
Have you the right to consider yourself one of the 
ten thousand to one? 


PRESIDENT, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. 
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This is a map of Hercules Land. Let us explore it together 
thoughtfully ...in terms of your production and ours. For 
somewhere within the known or unknown boundaries of 
this amazing world of chemistry may lie more aids to surer, 


swifter victory. 


This is a land where any- 
thing can happen. Where 
the wood of pine trees is 
made to yield chemicals 
msi for reclaiming rubber... 
and resins that speed the 
construction of ais bases. Where the 
tiny fibers around a cotton seed be- 
come plastics of countless purposes 
... or swift-drying coatings that slash 
days from production schedules. 
Where the properties of unobtainable 
materials are matched by the magic 
of synthetic chemistry. Where each 
new re-arrangement of molecules leads 
to endless new uses for textiles, rub- 
ber, protective coatings, paper...uses 
for war, and uses later for peace. 


This is a land where, night and day, 
thousands of Hercules men and wo- 
men are beating schedules on vast 
quantities of military explosives ... 
and of industrial explosives to rush 
vital construction and to speed the 
mining of metal, stone, and coal. In 


this sector, too, we are eager to learn 
of new materials, new processes or 
equipment which may help us to con- 
tribute further to the winning of 
the war. 


Let us explore Hercules Land to- 
gether, for here your products and 
ours ... for both war and peace... 
may find an unimagined future. And 
who can say how much sooner V-Day 
will come if you, with your special 
knowledge of what you make... and 
we, with our special knowledge of the 
chemistry of cellulose, of terpenes, 
rosins, synthetics, explosives . . . now 
contribute to each other’s knowledge, 
with imagination and resourcefulness? 


The entrance to Hercules Land is 
through the doors of our Experiment 
Station .. . open to all who, like our- 
selves, have victory as their goal... to 
all those whose laboratoriesand plants, 
like ours, are places where well enough 
is something néver to be let alone. 


_ HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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CAN YOU HELP US? If you have evolved any new 
material, process, or equipment which can help to speed 
our war production, write to us, so that we can explore 
the possibilities with you. The knowledge we both gain 
now can not only speed V-Day, but can also equip us 
both to speed after V-Day employment and recovery. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 





CAN WE HELP YOU? If you need a chemical ma- 
terial with specific properties, to help in your war produc- 
tion, tell us what your product is, and the properties you 
need. We will send literature and information—and, if 


. possible, samples—of Hercules materials which may aid 


you. Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


- WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Copyright 1942, Hercules Powder Company @ 1N-146 












‘Beier by Walt Disney espe- 
cially for Beechcraft, as a badge 
of merit and honor to be awarded to 
employees of any rank or. station. To 
qualify for the award an employee must 
have demonstrated, by performance, the 
qualities of high efficiency, interest in his 





work and in training for further advance-- 


ment, cheerful cooperation with others, 
and the constant determination to ‘Kill 
‘em with Production.” 

The Beechcraft Busy Bee, rampant on a 
field of blueprint paper shaped:in the form 





~ 





of a Beech leaf, embodies these qualities. 
Although this Beechcraft Busy Bee is busy 
as can be, he’s not too busy to look aside 
to see, if instead of two jobs, he can’t do 
three. His flaunted Beechcraft winged 
insigne and his cheerful grin are indicative 
of his high morale, but his determination 
is written all over his face. ; 

Most Beechcrafters will qualify for this 
award. With willing spirit and determina- 
tion they are pushing production rates 
ever upward. 


* Design copyrighted by Walt Disney 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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Aroused Citizens of Mexico 


Ready to Seek Nazi Blood 


Stand Expected to Exert 
Psychological Effect on Other 


Latin Nations on the Fence 


In bright moonlight, the tanker Faja 
de Oro plowed through the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Its lights blazed; its four Mexican 
flags of green, white, and red were plainly 
visible. Suddenly, without warning, a tor- 
pedo crashed into the vessel, followed later 
by three shells. Ten Mexicans lost their 
lives. The aggressor was an Axis sub- 
marine. 

The date—May 20—was_ important. 
Just a week earlier the Mexican tanker 
Potrero del Llano had been sunk off Flor- 
ida, with fourteen dead; Mexico had given 
the Axis until May 21 to reply to its de- 
mand for compensation. The second sink- 
ing thus was Berlin’s answer—couched in 
its own language. Later came official word 
via Stockholm: Germany preferred to ig- 






nore Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla’s 
strongly worded ultimatum. 

On May 22 the noon edition of La Pren- 
sa, published in the capital, bore the pro- 
phetic one-word headline: GUERRA (war). 
Banks stopped changing dollars into pesos 
and negotiable securities, a precaution to 
freeze an estimated $20,000,000 in Axis 
dollar cash. Military commanders were 
ordered to stay at their posts, all save Gen. 
Lazaro Cardenas, chief of Pacific land, 
sea, and air forces. He flew to Mexico City 
“to receive my orders from the President.” 
The general and former President was 
slated for the supreme military command. 

That night President Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho summoned his Cabinet to the im- 
pressive pink-stone Palacio Nacional for 
a historic special session. For three hours, 
while congressmen and newspaper report- 
ers waited tensely in the great patio, its 
members deliberated in the resplendent 
Ambassadors’ Salon. They entered it di- 
vided on the vital issue of war; they left 


On sea and land, Mezico’s men were ready to fight for their country against the Axis 
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united. Their unanimous decision was im- 
plemented by Avila Camacho who on 
Monday this week called on Congress to 
declare the existence of a state of war 
with the Axis. The Permanent Congres- 
sional Commission was summoned, and the 
formal declaration of hostilities was sched- 
uled to be voted by Congress on Thurs- 
day. A martial fever spread over the capi- 
tal as guards were assigned to patrol 
strategic areas. 

On Sunday a crowd assembled in Mexi- 
co City’s great Plaza de la Constitucion, : 
center of national life from ancient Aztec 
times, to indicate their approval of war. 
Cheers greeted anti-Axis speeches and the 
burning of a Swastika. Then began a 
solemn procession around a bier where a 
victim of the torpedoings lay in state. 


Significance 


Mexico’s ardent support of hemisphere 
solidarity stood out in sharp contrast to 
its attitude in the last war. Then the 
“neutral” Carranza government was so 
pro-German that Arthur Zimmermann, 
the Kaiser’s Secretary of State, tried to 
bribe Mexico to join the Central Powers 
with a promised slice of the United States 
—New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona. 
Present-day Mexico is, however, in no 
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position to wage an active war against the 
Axis. The country has a regular army of 
only 70,000 with about 400,000 trained and 
semitrained reserves; its air force com- 
prises a bare 100 planes; its navy is made 
up of three 2,000-ton gunboats armed with 
4.7-irich guns, eleven armored coastal pa- 


‘trol vessels, and one heavy transport. Nei- 


ther general mobilization nor a Mexican 
expeditionary force is in the offing, accord- 
ing to Gen. Salvador S. Sanchez, army 
chief of staff. The small forces will simply 
be put in readiness to resist Axis attacks 
on Mexican territory while more bases will 
be available to the United States. 

The chief gain to the Allies from Mex- 
ico’s entry into the war should be a much 
closer economic cooperation between Mex- 
ico and the United States. For instance, 
the new scheme to produce more strategic 
metals such as copper, lead, and zinc will 
be speeded. Then, too, the Mexicans will 
be able to clamp down on Axis nationals 
and property. There are 6,000 Germans, 
4,000 Japanese, and 2,000 Italians in the 
country; German property is put at $50,- 
000,000, Japanese and Italian at $2,000,- 
000 each. 

Finally, Mexico’s action should have a 
potent psychological effect on the Latin 
American nations that are still on the 
fence. Only the nine little Central Ameri- 
can and Caribbean republics have already 
declared war; all the rest, save Argentina 
and Chile, have only broken relations. 
Mexico is thus expected to set an example 
for other big Latin American countries to 
follow. 





Modern Geuzen 


For three and a half centuries, Dutch 
school children have shuddered at the grim 
figure of Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, 
Duke of Alva. Sent by King Philip II to 
subdue the unruly Netherlands, the Span- 
ish grandee by his own boastful admission 
sent more than 18,000 persons to the block 
or gallows in the six years of his governor- 
ship (1567 to 1573) . The chief instrument 
of his terror was a tribunal which the 
Netherlanders called “Bloedraad”—Coun- 
cil of Blood. The chief targets of his fury 
were the “Geuzen”—Dutch patriots who 
fought to liberate their country from the 
Spanish yoke. 

It took the Nazis to provide a successor- 
in-horror to the Spanish duke. Heinrich 
Himmler, the myopic Gestapo chief, ar- 
riving in The Hague last week, immediate- 
ly began to unfold a pattern of brutality 
that made Alva’s look amateurish. A new 
“Council of Blood,” already at work, add- 
ed seven more bodies to the preceding 
week’s total of 96. But Heinrich Himmler 
aimed farther and higher. Sent by Hitler 
to stamp out the Geuzen’s twentieth-cen- 
tury version—a secret organization prepar- 
ing to assist a British invasion—he pre- 
pared the blueprints for a repression cam- 
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paign designed not only to wipe out the 
last vestiges of Dutch independence but 
suppress the national character as well. 

Two ominous details reached London, 
headquarters of the Dutch Government-in- 
Exile: (1) that Holland would be incor- 
porated into the Greater Reich as a prov- 
ince to be known as “Niedermark” and as 
such would be ruled by Dutch Nazi Lead- 
er Anton Adriaan Mussert, and (2) that 
3,000,000 Hollanders would be deported 
to occupied Russia. 

In the midst of the turmoil the calm 
voice of Holland’s Catholic bishops flung 
a new challenge at Nazism. In a pastoral 
letter, read in all churches, the bishops 
boldly condemned anti-Semitism and 
warned the faithful not to heed the Nazis’ 
siren call for work in Germany. 





Non-Aryan Weather 


_It used to be “Hitlerwetter” (Hitler 
Weather). At home in the Reich, the 
fields glowed with heavy golden corn; po- 
tatoes grew big and plentiful; trees bowed 
under their burdens of fruit. In the coun- 
tries marked for invasion, a sun-baked 
soil and cloudless sky beckoned to oncom- 
ing tanks and airplanes. The Fiihrer had 
reason to believe in the Kaiser’s slogan 
of 25 years ago: Gott Mit Uns (God With 
Us). 

Then came autumn 1940. Everything 
began to go wrong. The sky over Britain 
proved inclement. On the conquered Con- 
tinent the harvest was bad. The total 
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wheat crop of 37,000,000 tons fell 5,800, 
000 tons short of the 1930-39 average. In 
1941 things were no better. While the grain 
harvest was up slightly, Germany’s all- 
important potato crop yielded only 65, 
000,000 tons, as against 70,000,000 in 1940. 
Throughout German-controlled Europe, 
bad weather, poor seed, lack of fertilizer, 
and a marked shortage of farmhands com- 
bined to make 1941 another year of bad 
harvest. 

Last week, faced with the prospect of 
a third consecutive miscrop, Germany’s 
economic boss, Marshal Hermann Géring, 
gave the unpatriotic weather a piece of his 
mind. Addressing a group of “meritorious” 
war workers at the Chancellery in Berlin, 
he announced new cuts in food rations but 
made it clear that it was all the fault of 
the weather. Last year, the paunchy mar- 
shal sighed, the hoped-for record crop was 
spoiled by too much rain; this year, by a_ 
scorching sun. “Nature really has treated 
us very unkindly.” 

But, while disenchanted with the weath- 
er, the No. 2 Nazi was not yet prepared 
to admit that God, too, might have joined 
the Allies. “It is unthinkable,” he ex- 
claimed, “that Providence has raised this 
man [Hitler] from such obscure begin- 
nings only to push. Germany back into the 
abyss.” 


¥ Three days after Géring’s address, Rich- 
ard-Walther Darré, Minister of Food and 
Agriculture, received indefinite leave of 
absence “for reasons of health.” The 46- 
year-old Minister, born at Belgrano, Ar- 














































“Wie OUTBUILD the world in planes. In 
8 


; hips. In tanks,’’ proclaims our gov- 
of ernment. 

y’s And we will, for we have the edge in the 

2, basic thing war weapons are made of...steel. 

11S Victory will come to the side whose planes 

s” control the air... whose armies have winning 

n, quantities of ships, tanks, guns, equipment 

ut on wheels. Things made of steel. 

of The winning cards are ours to use—if we 

- play them right and if we play them in time. 

as America can outbuild, because we have more 

a steel rolling out of our mills than Germany, 
od Italy and Japan together! (One organization 
alone — United States Steel —is producing 

™ more steel every day than Germany.) 

ad Hundreds of plants sprang up to meet 

od peacetime needs—to build our skyscrapers, 

a millions of automobiles—miles of new trains, 

is millions of stoves, washing machines, refrig- 
erators. 

: It is a curious fact that America’s men of 
steel—building plants for America’s future, 
even in the slack years of the early thirties— 

h- were (as it turns out) building the mighty 

id forces that would some day protect our way 

of of living... 

6- Two years ago our government began to 


order some steels diverted to war use. A year 
ago our Army, Navy and Maritime Commis- 
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LANDING MATS 





MACHINE GUNS 


MOSQUITO BOATS 


RADIOS 
omen 
sion began taking a further share. Today our Cs al 
government has first call on every pound of ee aie 
steel we make. SUBMARINES 


Does the enemy want to make war with SUBMARINE NETS 
steel? They will find they have played into : 


America’s hands. 


America at war—as well as America at en 
peace—has a backbone of steel! 


TANKERS 


TANKS 


FACTS THAT WILL NOT GIVE TRACTORS 
AID AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY RUCK 


Twenty years ago aircraft engine valves lasted from 50 
to 100 hours. Today, with improved steels, valves of 
400-mile-an-hour planes are built to operate at temper- 
atures to 1600° F. and to last for as much as 4000 hours 
of flying. 
7 v A 

Up until 1939 practically all valve spring wire for aircraft / 
engines came from foreign sources. Since then American 
steel producers have been able to make valve spring 
wire to meet exacting Army and Navy requirements, 
equaling the best ever made abroad. 


7 A Yr 


United States Steel alone maintains 174 different labora- 
tory ene devoted to hunting ways to improve 
stee! 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM> 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL 
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ORY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY - SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - TENNESSEE 
COAL, IRON & RAILROAD-COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 
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gentina, had held the post since June 1933. 
His aide, Herbert Backe, took over the 
job. 





Life in Vichy 
The problem of existence in Vichy just 
before Pierre Laval returned to power is 


described in this letter from an American 
woman to a member of NEWSWEEK’s staff: 


The bars of the big hotels are crammed 
with “the better people,” the cafés with 
the hoi polloi. Swarms are forever buzzing 
around looking for jobs, wangling favors, 
and gossiping. War or no war, restrictions 
or no restrictions, a juicy bit of inter- 
national scandal is a commodity always in 
demand. 

But there are serious problems. We lack 
just about everything but contrive to eat 
after a fashion and look respectable. Today 
(Sunday) for lunch we had one slice of 
tough roast beef, a green salad (a rarity) 
with a horrible ersatz dressing and an 
artichoke (without butter, of course) . You 
take what is available at the moment and 
ordinarily it’s a poorly balanced diet. 

Sometimes we are limited to potatoes, 
lima beans, and noodles for a week at a 
stretch, with no green vegetables in sight. 
Many people fill up on “tea” which is no 
tea at all but a green herb and small sand- 
wiches of anchovy paste or paté which still 
can be found in some places. 

Men have got thinner and women fatter. 
Dressmakers explain that in normal times 
women steer clear of starches while men 
need red meat. A “good meal,” by the way, 
costs 100 francs (about $2.30). 

Apart from food, we miss all the little 
things that keep life going in normal times 
and which never get a second thought. 
The lack of fats results in a soap shortage 
which makes laundry a tough problem. 
Also scarce or completely missing: buttons, 
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thread, elastic, shoelaces, medicinal cotton, 
hairpins, and pots and pans. - 
Wine is now scarce and forbidden with 
dinner. Champagne can still be had, how- 
ever. Since only vegetables are eaten at 
dinner, one sees a champagne bucket with shipped his opponent off to London. The 
a repast of potatoes and carrots. natives however, sided with Sautot, pro- 
P.S. Just as this was about to be posted, tested, and clashed with the local police. 
the news came that Black Peter* is in Surrounded by local hostility, d’Argenlieu 
again. Everyone is feeling glum. But life for _ also left, for another French island in the 
him will be no bed of roses unless he Pacific. 
watches his step. Details of the New Caledonia squabble 
ia that came to light last week reverberated 
through the whole Free French empire. 
London and Washington buzzed with re- 
ports that de Gaulle’s allies had requested 
him to straighten out the internal feuds in 
his organization. At the same time French 
circles in Britain occupied themselves with 
persistent rumors that the whole move- 
ment was due for a thorough shake-up. 


Significance 


Militarily, de Gaulle’s movement has 
been of inestimable value to the United 
Nations. Politically it has been a never- 
ending problem. 

Beginning purely as a fighting force seek- 
ing to detach the French Colonies from 
Vichy and hence from the Axis, the organi- 
zation contributed significantly to Allied 
strategy by capturing African and Oce- 
anic territories lying athwart vital com- 
munication lines. Thereafter many of the 
leaders, including de Gaulle himself, made 
outright bids for diplomatic recognition— 
a maneuver that was rejected by Washing- 
ton on the ground the movement was not 
a sovereign state. 

Cleavage within the movement adds to 
its troubles. One group would widen the 
committee to include various politicians 
such as Pierre Cot and Camille Chautemps. 
Another, particularly influential figures in 
French Equatorial Africa, insists on strict 
adherence to the organization’s military 


occurred even after the United States had 
landed forces in New Caledonia, under an 
agreement concluded last January with 
General de Gaulle. 


Two months ago, Admiral d’Argenlicu 





Free French Fracas 


Henri Camille Sautot, fat, easygoing, 
and blithely equipped with long mustache, 
became Chief Administrator of French 
Colonies in 1930. 

The fall of France found Sautot in the 
New Hebrides. With Monseigneur Mal- 
bert, Apostolic Vicar, he organized a pleb- 
iscite at Port Vila on July 20, 1940. By 
396 votes against 4, the assembly voted to 
join Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s French Na- 
tional Committee. Thus, the New Heb- 
rides, a string of small islands with a 
population of 60,000 natives and 1,150 
whites, became the first component of a 
Free French empire. General de Gaulle 
made Sautot Governor of nearby New 
Caledonia. 

Everything went well until last Aug. 5 
de Gualle appointed Rear Admiral Georges 
Thierry d’Argenlieu as High Commissioner 
of all Free French possessions in the 
Pacific. The 52-year-old admiral, stern 
scion of a noble Breton family and a de- 
vout Catholic—who for ten years had been 
a member of the Carmelite order—thus be- 
came Sautot’s superior. 

The small capital of Nouméa proved too 
small to hold the two men. Several clashes 








*Pierre Laval. 
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MANY LARGE COMPANIES ARE NOW TAKING A CENSUS 
OF EMPLOYEES’ CARS AS PART OF NATION'S PROGRAM 
TO GET 40,000,000 WORKERS TO THEIR JOBS ON TIME 








VOLUNTARY TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEES 
TO ROUTE FULL CARS TO WORK ARE SET UP 
BY PLANT EMPLOYEES IN EACH COMMUNITY 


The problem of getting 40,000,000 workers to their 
jobs is being taken over by America’s car 
owners. Neighbors are already doubling up 

to go shopping, to take children to school, 
to go to work ... but not enough of them! 
Your company and your employees can co- 

operate by taking a census of workers’ cars. 
Here’s how you can do it in your com- 
munity: (1) Fill out cards, like the one 
shown here, (2) Sort cards by residential 

districts, (3) Select sectional committees 
to act as traffic control groups for each 
district to assure equitable use of cars, 
(4) Route full cars to work on every 
shift. Details can be worked out 
quickly by you... your workers 
... your community. The impor- 

tant thing is to start today to get 

every last mile of use from our 

Cars, Our gas, our tires! 



































Make a map like the one above, on which to chart the routes for 
each residential district. Dots indicate workers’ homes; circles indi- 
cate workers with cars. 


This card is a sample guide. Make changes to suit your needs. Reprint 
or copy form on filing cards for each worker to fill out and turn in to 
your Transportation Committee. 
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Ate 
Trofleys can’t do it ALONE. Even with stag- 
gered work hours to level off transportation 


s there aren’t enough trolleys to take 
America’s millions to wak: 


Trains can’t do it ALONE. Although every 
railroad is cooperating 100%, many of 
enough vital steel rubber can’t be spared America’s mighty war production plants 
to build enough new buses. can’t be serviced by trains or subways. 








HOW TO CONSERVE MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
This 48-page book is for managers, engineers 
and plant operating men. It shows how you 
can conserve rubber through proper handling, 
installation and care of rubber conveyor, ele- 
vator and transmission belts; all types of in- 
dustrial hose; packings; linings; rolls; mount- 
ings; and other mechanical rubber goods; and 
electrical wires, cables, and tapes. For free 
copies, write directly to Mechanical Goods 


Division, United States Rubber Company. in oot ee \ © 
_ 


IN AMERICA’S FIGHT FOR LIFE, EVERY TIRE-MILE MUST BE SAVED FOR ESSENTIAL DRIVING | 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue «+ Rockefeller Center * New York 


GET FREE MILEAGE BUDGET CHARTS 
and copies of this free 32-page book 
on tire care from your local U. S. Tire 
Dealer or write direct to the United 
States Rubber Company. Hundreds 
of thousands of these charts and 
books are already in the hands of 
American car owners — helping to 
save tires, gas and oil. 
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function. Only this aim has been applauded 
by Britain and the United States, which 
endorse de Gaulle as a military leader but 
wish to avoid commitments that might 
hinder postwar dealings with the French 
nation. 





Passing the Duck 


Patos (Spanish for ducks) Island, a 170- 
acre dot in the Caribbean 3 miles off Vene- 
zuela, used to be one of the tiniest bits of 
the British Empire. The Foreign Office 
kept a retired Negro policeman from near- 
by Trinidad there as caretaker. All he had 
to do was run up the Union Jack daily. 
His family and his goats were the sole in- 
habitants. There weren’t even ducks. 

Britain originally claimed the islet un- 
der the 1802 Treaty of Amiens, which 
gave it Trinidad. But since 1904 Venezuela 
has disputed its ownership, and the squab- 


‘ble threatened the otherwise friendly rela- 


tions between the nations. 

On May 21 Britain did the noble thing. 
King George signed a bill ceding Patos to 
Venezuela free of charge. 





One Man’s Reputation 


“Winning the war is more than the rep- 
utation of one man!” The words were 
shouted out in the British House of Com- 
mons last week. The one man was Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Hitherto, the Prime Miuinister’s critics 
had been careful to abstain from attack- 
ing him personally. Blame for war reverses 
was placed on the government. This time 
it was different: Churchill himself was the 
target during the two-day debate. He was 
accused of running the war as a “one-man 
show.” Britain’s defeats were. attributed 
to his decisions. 

A caustic diagnosis delivered in a suave 
tone came from Leslie Hore-Belisha, for- 
mer War Minister. Churchill, he charged, 
had begun political interference with Brit- 
ish strategy before the disaster in Norway 
and had continued the process ever since. 
The speech ended in cheers. 

More sharpshooters rose, rebels from 
Churchill’s own Conservative party: Oli- 
ver Stanley, also a former War Minister; 
Sir Edward Grigg, former War Under 
Secretary; Earl Winterton; Sir Ralph 
Glyn;. and Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, who 
bluntly proclaimed that the war had been 
a series of British disasters relieved only 
by one asset—Ethiopia. Behind every 
speech echoed the public clamor for the 
opening of a front in Western Europe. 

Then A. P. Herbert, a witty novelist 
and Punch contributor, rose to defend 
Churchill. “The man responsible for Hong 
Kong and Singapore,” he said, “is also 
responsible for Tobruk, Malta, and for 
sinking half the Italian Fleet, and for the 
Bismarck and the Graf Spee.” 
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Since Churchill had refused to appear 
for the session, the final defense fell to 
Sir Stafford Cripps, the Lord Privy Seal. 
It was a solemn promise that the govern- 
ment intended to make “a carefully 
planned attack on the Continent of 
Europe.” To acrimonious comments on 
Churchill’s absence, he replied that the 
Prime Minister would appear only if the 
members insisted on a vote of confidence. 
This was carrying things too far for the 
embattled critics. The “one man” had 
passed unscathed through his severest 
Parliamentary test since he took office in 
May 1940. 

But there was no letdown in the public 
demand for action. On Sunday, May 24, 
Trafalgar Square was jammed by 50,000 
demonstrators all whooping it up for a 
second front. A second mass meeting 
sponsored by Lord Beaverbrook’s news- 
papers drew 1,400 to the - Hippodrome. 
They, too, wanted a land attack on Ger- 
many. 
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My Lord the Parrot 


Hastings William Sackville Russel, 
twelfth Duke of Bedford, Marquess of 
Tavistock, Baron Russell, Baron Hoy. 
land, is reputedly worth $40,000,000 but 
has a lean look. He has written books oy 
surprising subjects. One is “Poverty and 
Over-Taxation”; another “Parrots and Par. 
rot-Like Birds in Aviculture.” 

The bird-fancying duke is at 53 some. 
thing of a parrot himself. His. constant 
cry, ever since the war began, has been 
for peace. He thinks Hitler is “misunder. 
stood.” In 1940 he even issued his own 
peace proposals, which he claimed orig. 
inated in the Dublin German Legation, 
Recently he put out a pacifist pamphlet 
called “What a Game!” The duke candidly 
observed: “Some of my friends have been 
detained for a long time and I sometimes 
wonder why a similar fate has not befallen 
me.” 

Last week a lot of other people in Brit- 
ain were wondering the same thing. Ger- 
man-hating Lord Vansittart (Newsweek, 
March 30) started a House of Lords de- 
bate over a recent speech in which Home 
Secretary Herbert Morrison had _ urged 
postwar justice for Germany. That was 
Bedford’s cue. Solemnly the duke rose to 
his feet and treated his fellow peers to a 
new dose of pro-Hitler propaganda: “If 
you had shared his [Hitler’s] experience, 
you would at least understand why he is 
ruthless in protecting his country.” 

The Lords listened in stunned silence. 
Then Viscount Cranborne, government 
leader, replied. Nazi leaders, he said, were 
“gangsters.” Never would Britain nego- 
tiate a peace with them. 


Keystone 


Duke of Bedford, pacifist and parrot fancier 
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In 37 years this baby could have become a leader in 
our armed forces . . . a key man in industry ... even 


President of these United States! 


For 37 years, one newspaper has been the favorite 


newspaper in Philadelphia. 


No city near the size of Philadelphia has ever paid 
such continuing tribute to its favorite newspaper. 


¢ Why is The Evening Bulletin so 
much a part of Philadelphia? 


The real answer is stored away in 
530 bound volumes. In these volumes 
are printed the little joys and sorrows 
. .. the big triumphs and tragedies .. . 
the ups and downs that have made 
Philadelphia for nearly a century. In 
them is recorded the part The Bulletin 
has played and the influence it has 
had in Philadelphia’s life. 


Put 37 candles on his cake 








In these volumes you will find some 
little beginnings of big events, some 
grand beginnings of forgotten inci- 
dents. You'll chuckle at the early 
advertisements of products and ser- 
vices that today* have become second 
nature in homes across the country. 


These volumes are The Evening 
Bulletin. They go back almost a cen- 
tury. They are Philadelphia, right up 
to the day — every day! 


For the last 37 years, The Bulletin 
has been the favorite Philadelphia 
newspaper. Today, an average of over 
600,000 families buy it regularly ... 
highest circulation in the city’s history. 
Its influence is wider than ever before. 


* Currently, The Evening Bulletin carries 
89% more national display advertising 
(excluding classifications not acceptable 
to The Bulletin) than any other daily 
newspaper in Philadelphia. The Evening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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Alcohol and Oil Men Battle 
for Synthetic-Rubber Control 


Drive Aided by Farm Bloc 
Also Aims at Eventual Slice 
of Motor Fuel Market 


You can make butadiene, the gas which 
is the basis of most synthetic rubbers, from 
petroleum, or you can make it from ethyl 
alcohol. And you can make the alcohol 
from petroleum, or from grain, molasses, 
potatoes, and other farm products. From 
these facts has sprung the beginning of a 
big industrial battle between the oil and 
the alcohol producers. 

Since its start in 1940, the government’s 
synthetic-rubber program has relied ex- 
Cusively on petroleum. But last week Jesse 
Jones told a Senate Agriculture and For- 
estry subcommittee that the rubber pro- 
gram would also use grain alcohol. This, 
he said, meant that the government would 
increase the synthetic-rubber capacity to 
be completed by early 1944 from 800,000 
tons a year to at least 1,000,000 tons—al- 
most equal to the 1,390,000 tons of natu- 
ral rubber produced in the entire world in 
1940. 


Alcohol 


Alcohol’s first victory in the synthetic- 
rubber race was a personal triumph for 
Sen. Guy M. Gillette of Iowa, chairman 
of the subcommittee which heard Jones’ 
news. Outstanding Senate opponent of the 
leading oil refiners, Gillette chose Paul 
Hadlick of the independent oil marketers’ 
association as counsel for the committee 
hearings under way since March. 

Between them, Gillette and Hadlick piled 
testimony on testimony to show the sena- 
tors that Europe made most of its syn- 
thetic rubber from alcohol (NEWSWEEK, 
April 27). From M. M. Rosten, a Polish 
expert, they learned that in 1938 Russia 
made 50,000 tons of rubber from alcohol, 
almost twice as much _ synthetic as 
America will produce in 1942. The chief 
Polish alcohol-rubber process was de- 
scribed in halting English by Dr. Stanis- 
laws Szukiewicz, who invented it. Smug- 
gled out of Poland after the Nazi invasion, 
Dr. Szukiewicz came here last year by way 
of Rio. For weeks unidentified agricultural 
interests hid him, lest rival interests buy 
up his formula and suppress it. Eventually 
he sold it for use to the Publicker Commer- 
cial Alcohol Co. of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Lewis H. Marks and other Publicker 


officials backed up the method, which they 
have tested, with significant arithmetic. 
Alcohol-rubber plants, they testified, could 
be built in eight months, as against the 
eighteen needed for the government’s pe- 
troleum rubber. Costs of 700,000 tons 
would be $500,000,000 for the petroleum 
product and only $175,000,000—or 12.5 
cents a pound—for the alcohol type. 

Dr. William J. Hale, president of the 
National Agrol Co. and pioneer in the farm 
chemurgic movement, gave the committee 
an even lower price. Eventually, he testi- 
fied last week, rubber could be made from 
grain alcohol for only 5 cents a pound. 
Natural rubber costs 22 cents; Standard 














a 


mittee that helped the RFC formulate it. 

Other witnesses had already made sim. 
ilar charges of discrimination against other 
officials. They claimed that two WPB men 
—Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, once of the 
Mellon Institute, and Fraser Moffat, 
former officer of a U.S. Industrial Alcohol 
subsidiary—had blocked priorities to ex. 
pand grain-alcohol production. In rebut- 
tal, Moffat retorted that scarce metals 
had been refused for this expansion be- 
cause the liquor plants had ample capacity 
for turning out all the alcohol needed for 
smokeless powder, other military uses, and 
rubber. 

Nevertheless, the senators prodded Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wickard into in- 
tervening with the WPB on alcohol’s be- 
half, and Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of Mon- 
tana snappishly accused him of “being 
asleep at the switch” for not having pushed 
an alcohol program. 

First signs of victory appeared when 





SIMPLIFIED CHART SHOWING PREPARATION 
OF VULCANIZABLE SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 
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Oil’s butyl is 15, and most other synthetics 
run from 25 to 30 cents. 

There is a fuel angle, too. Hale said 
that the Germans and Russians now use 
alcohol-gas mixtures in their warplanes 
and hinted that such compounds were su- 
perior to our present anti-knock fuels. He 
proclaimed that grain-alcohol interests 
were frankly seeking a big share of the 
motor-fuel market as well as a dominant 
role in synthetic rubber. And he charged 
that alcohol had been frozen out of the 
government’s synthetic program because 
oil-company officials dominated the com- 


Arthur Newhall, the WPB rubber coordi- 
nator, testified in favor of bringing the 
Szukiewicz process into the synthetic pro- 
gram. The fight was finally won with the 
Jones announcement on May 19 that al- 
cohol was in. 


Plans 


Jones said the WPB planned to convert 
the entire beverage-alcohol industry—gin 
and whisky alike—as well as certain in- 
dustrial-alcohol plants that normally use 
molasses and some breweries to the manu- 
facture of grain alcohol. Most officials pre- 
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Dear Susan: 


Probably you know it already . . . we 
can’t sell you that smart new Corona 
you wanted. Uncle Sam has ordered 
us to make fewer Coronas, to sell those 
we do make only to Army and Navy, 
and to turn the rest of our factory, 
men, and machines over to making 
things our fighting men need. We’re 
sorry, Susan... and likewise we’re 
proud and glad. 


But Susan. ..don’t give up your good 
idea! Borrow or rent a typewriter, and 
learn to type—zow. Today, and for 
years ahead, this country needs lots of 
good typists. Your plan was smart. It 
still is smart. ..stick to it. We still say, 
“Many a career starts on a Corona!’ 





ee to all buyers or users 
of office or portable typewriters: 


Var Lime 


CSSA 10: 


Susan Wood of Mansfield, Ohio 





James V. Hammond, Purchasing Agent, Chicago, III. 





Corporal John Watts, Governors Island, New York 





% Dear 
Mr. Hammond: 


Nobody dreamed of a rubber shortage 
three years ago, when you ‘‘standard- 
ized’” your office on L C Smith type- 
writers. But when we tell you today 
that you can regrind your L C Smith 
rubber platens, and make them last six, 
eight, maybe ten years, youcan certainly 
credit yourself with smart buying. It’s 
a feature most typewriters do not have. 

You probably know that we’ re keep- 
ing our service and repair departments 
going full blast at every branch office. 
We know how much you need type- 
writers, and although we can’t sell you 
new ones, we Can Certainly keep your 
present machines going. Proof? Well 
—LC Smith Model 1, Serial 1, made 
in 1905, is in good operating shape 
right now! Why not have us work 
out a service program for you at min- 
imum cost? 


Smith - 


OFFICE 


> 





L C Smith & Corona Tisewdties Inc 





Dear Corporal: 


You’ re one typewriter user we can talk 
“‘turkey’’ to, because (within certain 
limits) we can still make and sell new 
L C Smiths and new Coronas to the 
Army and the Navy. 

You already know something about 
the speed of both machines, and you 
know their record for standing up under 
hard use. Both were re-designed before 
war hit us—so you can be sure they’re 
equipped with all worthwhile operat- 
ing features. 

Here’s the point: you might be asked 
to express your preference (and again 
you might not!). If you get a chance, 
ask for an LC Smith or a Corona, as 
the case may be. You can take our 
word for it—for sound design, honest 
workmanship, and long-lived useful- 
ness, they are both outstanding. De- 
scriptive booklets free on request. 


Cor ONd 


PORTABLE 


Lypewriters 


Syracuse New York 
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dicted theSe conversions would increase the 
available supply of ethyl alcohol by at 
least 200,000,000 gallons, enough to make 
almost 300,000 tons of synthetic rubber. 
Some authorities thought conversions 
might even yield double that much alcohol. 

But just as alcohol was cutting itself 
this big chunk of the synthetic-rubber pro- 
gram, the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
announced a new development which may 
once again clinch petroleum’s lead. Ac- 
cording to President W. S. Farish, Stand- 
ard has perfected a new refining process 
which, if used by all manufacturers, would 
increase the projected 800,000-ton output 
of petroleum rubber to around 1,400,000 
tons a year—without. any appreciable 
change in the government’s new plants. At 
the same time the new refining process 
permits a 15 per cent increase in output 
of a superior aviation gasoline. Farish also 
revealed that Standard, too, was going to 
produce rubber from alcohol, using a 
formula it obtained from the German 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. 


Significance 


WPB officials opposed alcohol rubber 
because originally it cost more than petro- 
leum-synthetic and because they thought 
it meant using vast quantities of scarce 
materials to build new alcohol distilleries. 
Once they were shown that converting the 
liquor distilleries would supply all the al- 
cohol needed, they changed their tune. In 





fact, they now are considering switching - 


most of the plants blueprinted for petro- 
leum over to alcohol. For alcohol-rubber 
plants take less time to build, and the proc- 
ess uses less steel, nickel, and chrome than 
does petroleum, though it needs almost 
four times as much copper. 

Even more significant are the long-range 
industrial implications of the alcohol ex- 
pansion program. The alcohol - faction— 
which includes certain industrial-alcohol 
makers, some liquor interests, and the 
farm bloc—makes no secret that once it 
gains a foothold in the rubber field, it is 
ready for the big fight with petroleum for 
the peacetime motor-fuel market. On the 
other hand, Standard’s new refining proc- 
ess, which may offset some of the ad- 
vantage just won by alcohol, shows that 
the petroleum companies will not be mere- 
ly standing by. 

Whatever the outcome of this rivalry, 
America by 1944 will have a gigantic syn- 
thetic rubber capacity that obviously will 
affect its postwar relations with the Far 
East and a huge new grain-alcohol indus- 
try that should tighten ties with Latin 
America (see Perspective) . 

To the average citizen, however, the 
new developments simply foreshadow 
greater sacrifices in the immediate future. 


ing year, synthetic production will provide 
only 350,000 tons—all needed for military 
purposes. 





Truman on Rubber 


The long-awaited report of the Truman 
committee on its rubber hearings was ex- 
pected to be a scorcher, and when it 
emerged this week it was that. 

Telling how it had to go to seven dif- 
ferent boards, departments, and agencies 
to get “responsible” information on the 
synthetic-rubber program, the committee 
declared that lack of a coordinated pro- 
gram was largely responsible for present 
difficulties. Its main recommendation was 
that one person be given authority and 
responsibility for obtaining production.* 

British and Dutch crude-rubber inter- 
ests in the Far East, who refused to per- 
mit this country to build up its stockpile 
even after Dunkerque, were assessed 2 
share of blame for the natural-rubber short- 
age. So was our own government, for not 
fully utilizing available cargo space to 
carry crude rubber and for permitting civil- 
ian rubber consumption to hit a new high 
of 766,000 tons last year while war threat- 
ened in the Far East. But RFC Chairman 
Jesse Jones, probably the chief target of 
the rubber sharpshooters these days, got 
a clean bill of health from the committee. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey was 





*Donald M. Nelson, War Production Board 
chairman, had previously stated that Rubber 
Coordinator Newhall has this power. 
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charged with “hampering” synthetic-ryb. 
ber production through patent agreement; 
with I. G. Farbenindustrie of Germany, 
While Standard’s motives were not que. 
tioned, the committee said its actions wer 
“compromising,” and recommended Unite 
States patent laws be changed to preven 
other companies from similar behavior jy 
the future. 

With crude rubber cut off and no ma. 
terial supplies expected from Latin Amer. 
ica “until the 1950s,” the committee of 
senators made it plain that America is now 
definitely on its own in the rubber world, 
at least until the end of the war. It said 
that the butyl synthetic now offers the 
best source, with small amounts of buts. 
diene procurable from gasoline and the 
grain-alcohol product a third possibility, 
Guayule rubber, while not of immediate 
help, could be developed as a “permanent 
backlog” for the nation’s rubber supply 
in the future, the committee said. 


>o~o~ 





Labor and Lewis 


“You get the cross,” Phil Murray r- 
marked to John L. Lewis from whom he 
was reluctantly taking over the CIO presi- 
dency, “and someone else will furnish the 
crown of thorns—I’m on my way through 
Gethsemane.” That was in 1940. Murray 
never guessed that the mine leader so long 
his associate and friend would personally 
supply both articles. 

They fell out almost immediately. Mur. 
ray backed President Roosevelt’s foreign 
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War Worker: This handsome rodent-burner is Oscar, chief rat catcher 
at the Hyde Park, Mass., plant of the B. F. Sturtevant Co. In terms of pub- 
licity, cats as official rat catchers are old stuff, but Oscar has a claim to dis- 
tinction: He is registered with the FBI as a trustworthy hand and is equipped 
with the bona fide badge that adorns his collar. 


He will soon have to go without gin, al- 
though present stocks of whisky should 
keep tipplers going for at least three years. 
And synthetic rubber will permit no civil- 
ian tires until 1944, if then. In the com- 








Casualty—1,000 miles from the enemy 


LMOST as fatal as a bullet or a 
shell is the breakdown in the 
spirit of a sailor or a soldier. 


Our men have the finest spirit in 
the world. But it must be main- 
tained in the American way. 


They must not be made to feel 
that they are mere automatons, 
fighting machines, as the armed 
forces of the dictators have been 
made to feel. 


Life in our navy and army is 
hard. Discipline is tough. It must be. 
But there also must be moments 


when the sailor or soldier is treated 
as Mr. Somebody-or-other. 


That’s where the USO comes in. 
For the USO is the banding together 
of six great agencies to serve one 
great purpose—to see that our boys 
in the camps and naval stations 
have a place to go, to turn to, a 
“home away from home.” 


The duties of the USO have more 
than doubled during the year. It 
must serve millions more men. Its 
field of operations has been enlarged 
to include many parts of the world. 


To carry on its important work, 
the USO must raise $32,000,000. It 
needs your contribution. No matter 
how small you make that contribu- 
tion, the USO needs it. And it needs 
it now. 


You are beset by requests for 
help on all sides. By all means, try 
to meet those requests. But among 
them, don’t neglect the USO. 


Send your contribution to your 
local USO committee, or to USO, 
National Headquarters, Empire 
State Building, New York. 


Give to the U S 0 
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policy 100 per cent, while Lewis became 
bitterly isolationist. It hardly helped their 
friendship for Lewis to make peace over- 
tures to the AFL last year without Mur- 
ray’s knowledge. 

Last February Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers stopped paying the CIO their per 
capita dues of $30,000 a month; their Dis- 
trict 50 began organizing dairy and other 
workers far removed from mining; and the 
obvious implication was that Lewis 
planned to lead the UMW out of the 
CIO and set up a third labor federa- 
tion. Murray is a UMW vice president 
at $18,000 a year. If he wanted to stay 
in the CIO, UMW secession would leave 
him without a union and without a paid 
position. 

At Cleveland last week, the CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee protected 
Murray on both scores. In meetings where 
speakers including Murray denounced 
Lewis without mentioning his name, the 
SWOC turned itself into the United Steel 
Workers of America and gave Murray the 
$20,000-a-year presidency. He said he 
would resign his UMW vice presidency 
when his term ends “early next year.” 
Until then, he added significantly, he 
“hoped” to continue in the UMW office— 
without pay. 

As the Cleveland convention closed, the 
CIO got a new bid to heal its seven-year 
breach with the AFL. Through President 
William Green, the AFL executive council 
asked resumption of “peace talks” held in 
1937 and 1939. Green indicated that Mur- 
ray had agreed to accept the invitation in 
advance. Lewis, incidentally, is chairman 
of the CIO peace committee. 

Meanwhile, Lewis planned to meet with 
his UMW policy committee and executive 
board in Washington this week. They 
seemed unlikely to decide on seceding—at 
least until the UMW collects $1,665,000 it 
claims is owed it, money it put up for CIO 
“organizing” expenses. But there was a 
good chance that the UMW would ask 
Murray to resign—at once. By such ac- 
tion, Lewis would play his ace card in the 
fight for UMW control. Murray has sum- 
moned his CIO executive board to meet 
next week in Washington, immediately 
after the UMW gathering—just in case he 
should want to trump the ace. 





Production’s Banners 


Only men in uniform have a chance to 
win the Distinguished Service Cross, but 
there are now several awards for those 
who fight the war in overalls. 

The oldest is the Navy “E.” Long given 
to warships for “excellent” gunnery, it has 
also been bestowed since 1906 on plants 
which have done an exceptional job in 
building its ships and making its guns and 
ammunition. 

The Maritime Commission “M” goes to 
builders of merchant vessels, but just one 
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U.S. Maritime Commission 


For excellence in production: The Navy and Maritime Commission pennants .. . 








is awarded each quarter—to the shipyard 
with the best production record for the 
period. 

The Army last week adopted its own 
emblem. From now on, the Army “A” will 
fly over factories that have done a super 
job on its orders. The award is based on 
“quality and quantity of production in the 
light of available facilities,” production 
obstacles overcome, stoppages avoided, fair 
labor standards, effective management, 
safety records, additional workers trained, 
and use of subcontractors. 

The Army and Navy recently decided 
on a jointly awarded star for machine-tool 
makers. Speed and quality will be primary 
factors; production above quotas and 
shortages overcome will also be considered. 

With all these awards goes a lapel pin 
for each worker, showing he helped his 
plant to win its flag. 





Dutch Sounds Off 


James H. (Dutch) Kindelberger bawled 
out his boss last week. The outspoken 
president of North American Aviation, 
Inc., striding through his firm’s shiny new 
plant in Kansas City, Kan., with the 
National Association of Manufacturers’ 
touring party of newspapermen,* pasted 
the label “bottleneck” on the automo- 
bile industry in general and a General 
Motors’ division in_ particular. What 
made his remarks more pointed was 
that General Motors controls North 
American. 

Kindelberger, who got his nickname as 





*One of these reporters, 34-year-old Ben. H. 
Miller of The Baltimore Evening Sun, died in 
a plane crash near Wichita May 17 while en 
route to another aircraft plant. He was the only 
correspondent aboard; his colleagues were tak- 
ing a day’s rest from their crowded schedule. 


The Army and the joint Army-Navy banners 











Acme 


a student at Carnegie Tech and kept it as 
a flying instructor in the last war, ex- 
plained that his firm had been paired with 
another to build B-25 bombers, the craft 
that took Brigadier General Doolittle over 
Tokyo (see page 27). GM was to supply 
parts and subassemblies; North American 
would turn out the completed plane. Six- 
teen months ago, he said, North American 
gave its partner some samples of the parts 
it was to make and assemble. To date, he 
added, his firm had received not a new nut 
or bolt; only subassemblies of parts it had 
furnished. “If they don’t catch up soon,” 
he threatened, “we’re going to start turn- 
ing out the parts ourselves.” 

When the correspondents shot Kindel- 
berger’s remarks through to the news tick- 
ers, auto men in Detroit retorted in kind. 
“Ts that so?” commented K. T. Keller, 
Chrysler president. “I think Mr. Kindel- 
berger should stick to his job in aviation 
. . . The automobile industry can take 
care of itself.” President Walter P. Brown 
of the Briggs Manufacturing. Co. said his 
plant had been producing aircraft parts 
for more than a year and had gone ahea‘ 
of schedule on wing sections and assem- 
blies. Others pointed out that it would 
necessarily take the auto industry time to 
get going. GM itself said nothing. 

Informed observers thought Dutch hail 
voiced his colleagues’ general indignation 
at publicity given auto companies for 
putting into mass production the cralt 
“created” by the aviation industry. 

On Monday, May 25, Larry Bell, presi- 
dent of Bell Aircraft Corp., which makes 
the Airacobra, added fuel to the hot con- 
troversy: “Kindelberger knows what he’s 
talking about. The automobile industry 
has a lot to learn. The airplane industry is 
glad for the help of the automobile in- 
dustry but we don’t think they can do halt 
as good as we can.” 
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More F reezing ? 


All but overlooked in the excitement 
over gasoline rationing, the nation’s 1,800,- 
000 retailers last week went under the 
most far-reaching control ever clamped on 
by a wartime government—the retail price 
ceiling covering nearly everything behind 
the shop counter. Retailers also learned 
they faced another stringent regulation— 
a ceiling on inventories. 

The retailers as well as wholesalers had 
brought this latest threat upon themselves: 
they had been hoarding goods. New York 
department-store inventories April 30 were 
77 per cent over a year ago. And March 
retail inventories throughout the country 
averaged 45 per cent over the previous 
year. 

So the War Production Board an- 
nounced its intention to limit the amount 
of stock a merchant might keep on hand 
to “practicable working minimums.” To 
do this it was considering several formu- 
las. One would hold inventories to 75 per 
cent of those of 1940. Another would take 
the 1923-26 average as a base. Still 
another was an elaborate plan to limit 
the merchant’s buying in the last half of 
1942. 

Meantime, the price ceiling caused lit- 
tle concern to consumers but agitated 
storekeepers no end. Of the 175 telephone 
calls an hour that jammed the huge switch- 
board in the New York Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, officials estimated that 9914 
per cent came from shopkeepers seeking 
rulings. By the end of the week the clamor 
had lessened as retailers’ associations took 
over a good part of the job of advising 
their members. OPA offices all over the 
country forwarded similar reports: con- 
sumers generally had shown little active 
interest. 


{ An immediate effect of price ceilings was 
that 40 Illinois coal mines shut down, 
throwing 2,000 miners out of work. Opera- 
tors claimed that the ceilings made it im- 
possible to make enough profit on top- 
grade coal to compensate for low-grade. 
Illinois ceilings average $4 a ton while the 
preceiling average price was $4.85 a ton. 
Operators say their costs run to about 
$3.35 per ton. 


{| More than 10,000 tailors, members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO), 
were laid off by Chicago manufacturers 
of men’s clothing. Faced with an increase 
of $4 a suit in material and labor costs. 
the manufacturers contended they would 
be unable to continue operating at their 
highest March prices. They said they had 
contracted to deliver fall clothing at April 
prices. 


{ Both AFL and CIO watched nervously 
as Washington inched closer to the dread- 
ed freeze on wages. President Roosevelt 
himself said he opposed “unwarranted” 
wage boosts by individual companies, on 
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The finger of Accident is always beck- 
oning to the fatigued, inalert worker. 
That’s why Heat-Fag, ever-present 
when men sweat, takes such a stag- 
gering toll in man-hours lost to indus- 
try. For, body salt lost by sweating 
must be replaced or Heat-Fag sets in. 
Lowered efficiency, fatigue and dis- 
comfort follow . . . workers become 
careless . . . accidents happen ... 
priceless man-hours are sacrificed, 


avoin HEAT-FAG..use 
MORTONS 


SALT TABLETS 






QUICK DISSOLVING 
(less than 30. seconds) 
This is how a Morton 
Salt Tablet looks when 
magnified, Examine 
one—see how soft and 

orous it is inside. 
bo hen swallowed 
kate Whole — with a drink 

: of water, they dissolve 
in less than 


A 30 sec. 
ORDER NOW! 


Order from your distributor 
— or directly from this ad- 
vertisement. 
Case of 9000 Salt Tablets $260 
Salt-Dextrose Tablets 
Case of 9000 $315 
DISPENSERS 
500-tablet size ---- $3.25 
1000-tablet size - - - « $4.00 





Yeur Owa Supply of Salt Dextrese Tablets 
SEND TODAY — for this meisture- 
. un container holding 
pee gyn ge tablets. (deal for 
Postpaid, only 
MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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the ground that other firms in the same in- 
dustry would. then have to raise wages too. 
And War Labor Board Chairman William 
H. Davis, complaining that he lacked con- 
trol over 95 per cent of wage negotiations 
because they don’t come before him for 
review, announced he might ask the Presi- 
dent for more authority. With this new 
power he would limit raises to 50 per cent 
of the increase in the cost of living, and 
that to be taken in War Bonds. Also, said 
Davis, he’d like some variation on the Ca- 
nadian plan, whereby raises for anyone 
earning more than $25 a week must have 
government approval. The President’s in- 
terdepartmental committee on wage stab- 
ilization was expected to ask Mr. Roose- 
velt this week to create a board to defi- 
nitely set Federal wage policy. 

Davis meanwhile let it be known that 
he personally opposed any restraint on 
wage increases in the lower brackets. How- 
ever, he indicated the government was defi- 
nitely considering a wage ceiling. 





This Is Curtains 


Textile shortages haven’t fazed students 
of the Traphagen School of Fashion in 
New York. There are still plenty of silk, 
cotton, wool, and rubber bathing suits for 
sale, but just the same two of the girls 
have prepared for the day when there 
won’t be any more. They rummaged 
around their homes and turned out some 
pretty presentable swim suits from dis- 
carded materials. An old pair of gingham 
curtains became a dressmaker-type suit 
for Emily Fabian, and a shower curtain 
served as shorts and bra for June Sitarr. 





Gliding High 

Already up to its ears in production of 
powered planes, the aircraft industry has 
now taken on the added job of building , 
vast fleet of gliders. It’s called the “Wac 
Program,” because the Waco Aircraft Co. 
of Troy, Ohio, veteran maker of sport 
planes, helped Army engineers design the 
glider to be produced. 

Equally important to the new project, 
however, is the name Cessna. Last week 
the Cessna Aircraft Co. of Wichita, Kan. 
announced it was ready to start productioy 
in a new glider plant built on what last 
month was a wheat field: President Dwane 
Wallace bought the land after surveying 
the area in a plane, phoning the owner in 
California, and promising him to pay for 
the wasted wheat as well as the acreage. 
Cessna will build gliders with steel-frame 
fuselages and fabric-covered wooden wings. 

Just what other firms will make the 
Army and Navy gliders is a secret. Ac- 
cording to the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, the ships carry fifteen men with 
equipment. 

The services admit only that they'l 
need “thousands” of gliders and “hun. 
dreds” of pilots to begin training June 1. 
Aged 18 to 35 and previously trained as 
civilian pilots, the glider-fliers will first 
take off in powered planes, cut the throttle 
in mid-air, and practice glider maneuvers. 
Then they will shift to true gliders. 

By way of indicating what all this mili- 
tary planning portends, two civilian ex- 
perts last week outlined the trend of 
thought on motorless flight: 


| The aeronautical engineer Grover Loen- 





How to use old curtains. They make good swim suits for pictures 
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ing (NEwswEEK, May 18) told the For- 


eign Commerce Club in New York that 


gliders will eventually become the “freight 
cars of the air.” Hauled in trains by big 
powered planes, and carrying tremendous 
loads, they will cut out of tow at cities 
along the route and deposit their freight, 
while the rest of the train goes on. 


€ Col. Edward S. Evans, founder in 1927 
of the nation’s first gliding club and presi- 
dent of the Evans Products Co., addressed 
the Traffic ‘Club of Detroit. He said that 
1,250 powered planes, pulling 3,750 gliders, 
could land an AEF of 200,000 men in Si- 
beria. By glider, he maintained, the latest 
contingent of Americans to reach Ireland 
could have reached there in one-tenth the 
time it took them by ocean ships. 
Estimating that 25 per cent of all Army 
freight is carried by air, Colonel Evans 
predicted for after the war thousands of 
gliders carrying millions of pounds of 
freight all over the world—faster and 
cheaper than it could be hauled by ship, 
truck, or rail. Such craft would be unbur- 
dened by the engines and gasoline that cut 
powered planes’ freight capacity. A big 
one, for example, might transport more 
than 50,000 pounds of cargo at 4 cents per 
ton-mile, compared with 4 cents by truck, 
7 by train, and 8 by standard air transport. 





Week in Business 


Nutrition: The newly formed Nutrition 
Foundation (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 5) an- 
nounced grants for $125,000 to 22 colleges 
and universities for fundamental research 
in the science of nutrition. Although the 
funds are supplied by the seventeen food 
and related manufacturers who make up 
the foundation, the results of the research 
will become public property and will not be 
restricted to the sponsors. Among the proj- 
ects to be studied are nutrition in relation 
to fatigue and to tooth decay; the role of 
the soybean; methods of detecting vitamin 
deficiencies, and conservation of vitamins 
in dehydrated foods. 


PrersonneL: Norman B. Pitcairn, who 
has been co-receiver of the Wabash Rail- 
way since 1933, was elected president of the 
reorganized road, now known as the Wa- 
bash Railroad . . . John Stuart, former 
president of the Quaker Oats Co., was 
named chairman to succeed Henry P. 
Crowell, who becomes honorary chairman. 
The presidency went to Stuart’s brother 
Douglas, formerly first vice president. 


Brewster: After a month under Navy 
operation, the three plants of the Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp. were given back to pri- 
vate management at midnight May 20. 
When the government took over April 18, 
“dissatisfaction with the management” was 
the sole explanation. Capt. George C. Wes- 
tervelt, U.S.N. retired, whom the govern- 
(Continued on Page 55) 











Yes, chocolate started it—back in 
1906. This unruly substance 
insisted on absorbing moisture. 
Result:—the job of turning it into 
a uniform cake of chocolate was 
a difficult, too-costly process. 


Solution: a Sturtevant Industrial 
Air Conditioning System— that 
maintained ideal temperature and 
humidity conditions in the room 
in which the chocolate was pro- 
cessed— prevented costly delays 
and other difficulties. One of the 
pioneering process air condition- 
ing systems in the U.S.A.! 














































Now Sturtevant Air Conditioning 
is a vital tool of war production— 
serving hundreds of essential pro- 
duction activities. For example 
...making rayon for parachutes. 


In both yarn spinning and weav- 
ing—Sturtevant Air Conditioning 
makes the tiny fibres of rayon 
“behave”—maintains product 
quality—prevents delays—speeds 
on the avalanche of vital rayon 
materials that flow unceasingly to 
parachute and other war plants. 


Whether it’s making a fighting 

man’s hat, parachute or gun... 

Sturtevant Puts Air to Work to 

speed production! 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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Here is something NEW 
for the “Son of Heaven” 


OMETHING new under the sun? 
Yes, sir!—lots of new products to 
speed up the drive against the Japs... 
New parts like this (for the time 
being their use cannot be revealed) 
are made possible by the use of 
INSUROK Precision Plastics. This is 
but one of many new war-designed 
products created by Richardson 
Plasticians in co-operation with war 
equipment designers. 

Laminated INSUROK, which can 
be machined to close tolerances, and 
Molded INSUROK, because of its 
versatility, are both used to meet the 
problems of the hour. Write for 
details. 





INSUROK and the experience of Richardson 
Plasticians are helping gwar products pro- 
ducers by: 
1. Increasing output per machine- 
hour. 


2. Shortening time from blueprint to 
production. 


3. Facilitating sub-contracting. 


Y 4. Saving other critical materials for 
other important jobs. 


8S. Providing greater latitude for de- 
signers. 


6. Doing things that ‘‘can’t be done.” 


7. Aiding in improved machine and 
product performance. 











The Richardson Company, Melrose 

Park, Il.; Lockland, Ohio; New Bruns- 

wick, N. J.; Indianapolis, Ind. Sales 

Offices: 75 West St., New York City; 
G. M. Building, Detroit. 
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Why Shipping Is Our No. 1 Bottleneck 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In spite of the launching of 27 
ships last Friday as part of Maritime 
Day celebrations, and in spite of the 
impressive figures that recently have 
been released on the rate at which we 
are now turning out ships, everyone 
knows that shipbuilding is still the most 
serious production problem in our war 
effort. But what most of us don’t realize 
is why this is so—and if you think you 
are an exception, which of the following 
would you say is primarily responsible 
for the fact that shipbuilding is our 
No. 1 bottleneck? 

1—Shortsighted planning by Wash- 
ington authorities. 

2—Poor allocation of materials, es- 
pecially plates, by the War Production 
Board. 

3—Losses due to submarine sinkings. 

4—Inefficient production by ship- 
building companies—the “business as 
usual” attitude, etc. 

5—Shortage of steel plates. 


Somewhere among those five ele- 
ments must be the explanation for our 
not having as many ships as we need. 
Now let us look at some facts. 


First, as to the shortage of steel 
plates: This is the factor which most 
frequently has beén blamed for our not 
building ships more rapidly. But the 
figures don’t bear out this. conclusion. 
On April 23 Admiral Land was reported 
as saying that since March the ship- 
building program had not been held up 
because of a shortage of plates, and that 
currently the production of plates was 
equal to the demand. 

Admiral Land also said at the same 
time—Admiral Vickery said practically 


the same thing again last Friday—that 


over the period since last July the back- 
log of plates had been reduced by 169,- 
000 tons which had not been replaced. 
That means, presumably, that during 
that period deliveries had failed to meet 
the demand by that amount—and when 
so expressed it sounds pretty serious. 
But how many days’ production would 
you guess 169,000 tons is? At the cur- 
rent rate it would take five days for the 
industry to produce this aggregate 
amount of plates. Put the shortage in 
those terms—that since last July de- 
liveries of plates have been only five 


days’ production below demand—and 
it becomes clear that this is not the 
cause for our shipping problem. 

How about the efficiency of produc- 
tion of the shipbuilding companies— 
their “business as usual” attitude? Well, 
here is the record. Year before last we 
built just a shade over 500,000 tons, last 
year a little more than 1,000,000 tons, 
and this year we will build 8,000,000 
tons. That is more than the maximum 
launching for the world as a whole in 
any one year up to this time. Next year 
our program is 15,000,000 tons, which is 
almost a quarter of the entire merchant 


' tonnage afloat at the end of last year, 


and authoritative opinion is that it will 
be realized and perhaps surpassed. In- 
efficiency doesn’t turn out ships at that 
rate—and neither does “business as 
usual.” 

Are these programs large enough—is 
our trouble that we have had short- 
sighted planning by Washington au- 
thorities? Again the facts point to a 
negative answer. Washington may have 
been too slow in seeing what would be 
needed in the way of ships and, hence, 
delayed getting the program under way 
as early as it should, but by and large 
it has a good record. It took real imagi- 
nation to ask our shipyards to build 
more tonnage this year than the whole 
world has ever turned out in one year 
before. In appraising the relative im- 
portance of the items mentioned, there- 
fore, this must be put low on the list. 


This leaves only two items to ex- 
plain why shipping is such a problem— 
poor allocation of materials and losses 
due to submarines. Which of these de- 
serves top rating? Unquestionably the 
sinkings. Poor allocation has delayed 
construction at some yards but relative- 
ly it has been unimportant. Not so with 
the sinkings. For the United Nations 
there have been some 200 of them since 
Pearl Harbor—which is equal to three 
months’ production even at the present 
rate of two a day. Our shipbuilding 
program, itself, has been a brilliant, al- 
most unbelievable, achievement. It is 
being wrecked, insofar as results are 
concerned, by the submarine menace. 
Stop the sinkings, and shipping will no 
longer be our No. 1 bottleneck. 
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(Continued from Page 53) 
ment put in charge of the corporation’s 
long Island City, N.Y., headquarters 
plant, said the firm had failed to deliver 
any of the bombers it was scheduled to 
produce. Under naval operation “a large 
number” of planes were turned out. Mean- 
while all officers and directors had been re- 
placed by new ones, with C. A. Van Dusen 
succeeding Ralph Singer as president. Van 
Dusen was vice president and general 
manager of the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
for several years and production vice 
president of Consolidated Aircraft from 
1934 to 1941. 


Cuamp: Carnation Ormsby Madcap 
Fayne, a Seattle, Wash., cow that produced 
her own weight in milk every fifteen days 
durmg the past year, was crowned the 





Acme 


Carnation Ormsby Madcap Fayne 


world’s champion on a nationwide radio 
broadcast last week. Capper, as she is bet- 
ter known, gave 41,934.4 pounds, nine 
times the average production, and a yield 
of 55 quarts a day. On her best day she 
gave 70 quarts—146.5 pounds. Her twelve- 
month performance broke the previous 
world’s record, established by her half sister 
in 1936, by 3,337 pounds. 


Notes: “Somewhere in the Middle West” 
on May 20, the American Propeller Corp. 
dedicated a huge new plant for the first 
mass production of propeller blades made 
from a single piece of seamless steel tubing. 
The new steel blades are lighter than 
aluminum and have a greater resistance to 
corrosion and abrasion .. . The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. has developed a new type rubber 
heel made with a wood core instead of the 
usual steel insert washers. This construc- 
tion saves 114 ounce of compounded rubber 
and 1/5 ounce of steel on each pair of half 
heels .. . The WPB on May 23 froze sale 
of all safety razors in the hands of manu- 
facturers and jobbers and ordered them 
made available to the armed forces . . . By 
launching four barges a week for thirteen 
weeks, the American Bridge Co. (U.S. 
Steel), completed in record time an order 
for 60 all-welded coal barges of 1,000 net 
tons capacity . . . General Motors delivered 
$112,000,000 of war materials in April, 
$17,000,000 over March. 





“WHO — ME?” 

Not right now, sonny. But you 
just wait! This whole great country 
is going to be needing you. Say about 
15 years from now, when you've 
acquired a little algebra, and a best 
girl, and 100-odd more pounds of 
bone and muscle. 


“What'll it need ME for then?” 

For lots of things. For jobs a great 
deal different and better than today’s. 
You like airplanes, don’t you? 


“Airplanes? You bet!” 

Well, we'll need you to fly them. 
Better planes than any we have now, 
flying higher and faster. They'll be 
safer, and the whole world will be 
safer, too, when you take to the air. 
We’re determined on that, and we’re 
doing everything in our power to 
make sure of it. What else do you 
like to do? 


“Well, we're buildin’ a clubhouse...” 

Building! Just the thing! We’re 
going to want your help with a lot of 
building. Houses, and the things that 
go into houses. Things like air condi- 
tioning, and better heating and light- 
ing, and refrigerators. I tell you, 
you re going to be busy! 






























““Bu—but I like to PLAY!” 

And you'll have some wonderful 
things to play with! Radio such as 
nobody knows today, and television, 
and the results of new research in 
electricity and plastics and elec- 
tronics—things that aren’t even 1m- 
agined yet. Things that you'll have a 
hand in imagining, and then making 
real. And you'll find there’s no play 
in all the world that’s as much fun as 
helping to build the world of the 
future. 


Yes, sonny, we’re all going to need 
you. And we're all of us—fathers 
and mothers, soldiers, men and 
women of American industry—work- 
ing and fighting right now to make 
sure that this world of the future will 
be a better world. A world in which a 
young man like you can find the full- 
est opportunities to work and build 
and play. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


xk * 


The volume of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we 
cannot tell you about it now. When it 
can be told we believe that the story of 
industry's developments during the war 
years will make one of the most fasci- 
nating chapters in the history of indus- 
trial progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-317M-211 
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British Conchies Starve and Thirst in Experiment 


Seeking Way ‘to Relieve Agony of the Shipwrecked 


The residents of Oakholme Road, Shef- 
field, Yorkshire, went quietly about their 
business and their wartime chores. Only 
casually did they notice the handful of 
men sitting in the well-fenced gardens of 
the rambling, old mansion. They hated to 
peer. The extremely sluggish motions of 
the men surely meant these were hospital 
cases. The good neighbors couldn’t know 
that a heroic experiment to save lives at 
sea was happening on land under their 
collective nose. 

Inside the grounds thirteen men dozed 
fitfully in deck chairs. For 84 hours they 
had gone without water, nibbling only on 
lifeboat rations of ship biscuits, pemmican, 
malted-milk tablets, and chocolate. Twelve 
of them were conscientious objectors from 
the Pacifists Service Unit—a milkman, a 
factory worker, a clerk, a drawing in- 
structor, and some teachers. The thirteenth 
man was 34-year-old Kenneth Mellanby, 
professor of zoology and head of the Serby 
Research Institute of Sheffield University. 

When Mellanby in the course of his re- 
search had appealed for “guinea pigs” to 
suffer the tortures of shipwrecked seamen 
tossed in an open boat at sea, the conchies 
had volunteered their bodies. Now he had 
joined them in Part 1 of a three-part test 
to determine whether a limited water sup- 
ply should be drunk freely until gone, or 
sparingly to make it last. 

So the conchies underwent the pangs of 
shipwrecked sailors on a waterless diet— 
but in deck chairs along the garden paths 
of the house leased by the Medical Re- 
search Institute. On the first day everyone 
experienced severe headaches and loss of 
appetite. With the headaches gone, com- 
plete lassitude set in. 





And now a blood-bank plan for animals. H ere Fred Metcalf, W. Edwin Stahl, and Dr. McCoy take blood from the 


Soon they had difficulty in raising them- 
selves out of their chairs at mealtime. 
Though they dozed all day, they were more 
tired at bedtime than at breakfast. Con- 
versation lagged and vanished. 

By the third day, the saliva dried upon 
their tongues, which turned firm and leath- 
ery. Chewing even 1 ounce of food was a 
half-hour endurance test. But worst of all 
were the dreams. Dreams of thick, suc- 
culent steaks and, inevitably, tea were 
a constant torture to the men. One 
dream was so persuasive that the man 
woke up exclaiming that he had drunk 
a cup of tea and so ruined the test. He 
couldn’t believe, for a moment, that it 
wasn’t true. 

For three and a half days, the conchies 
sat, “took their medicine,” and didn’t quit. 
By last week they had recovered from their 
first stint and were prepared to do a repeat 
performance, first on one cup of water 
daily, then on half a cup daily. 

With traditional reticence, young Mel- 
lanby, who has the professional’s passion 
for accuracy and detail, sought to isolate 
his experimenters until the finish. But while 
the Research Institute was quietly adver- 
tising for more conchie volunteers, publici- 
ty came to the pioneers because the law 
caught up with one of them. Under an act 
of Parliament, he had to be imprisoned for 
three months for refusing to submit to an 
army medical examination, even though 
the prosecutor himself said the man had 
shown “abundance of merit” in submitting 
to the experiments. 

The risky ordeals of the anonymous 
conchies bring them army private’s pay, 
and they suffer discomforts second only 
to those of active service. Yet all are proud 
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that they are providing British doctors 
with blueprints for curing a variety of war. 
time ills. They have already subjected 
themselves to one of the most demoralizing 
diseases of the last war—the itch—mor 
politely called scabies. Living in huts o 
the Derbyshire moors and wearing khaki 
work clothes which resemble army uz. 
forms, the volunteers crawled into bed; 
infested with the mites and stayed with 
them until they contracted the disease. 
How they were eventually deloused and 
cured is a military secret. 

But their easiest experiment was the 
most revolutionary. For weeks the men 
lived on “wheat-meal bread” made of 83 
per cent of the wheat berry and ate onl 
enough other food to make the bread palat. 
able. Since this proved that wheat-meal 
bread is more nourishing than ordinary 
bread and just as digestible, the Food Min. 
istry has made it compulsory for everyone 
for the duration. 





Dog Blood Banks 


Banks for animal blood transfusions. 
This development in veterinary medicine 
was announced last week by Washington 
State College. Two of its seniors, Fred 
Metcalf and W. Edwin Stahl, have built 
up the country’s first blood banks for dogs, 
horses, and cattle. 

Egged on by Dr. J. E. McCoy, faculty 
clinician, Metcalf and Stahl, who hope 
after graduation this month to get com- 
missions as Army veterinarians, found a 
new preservation method to store dog 
blood 40 days and horse and cattle blood 
four months. Already they have built up 
1,500 cubic centimeters of dog plasma and 
given 103 successful transfusions. A veter- 
an donor-dog is Tinker, a mongrel chosen 
because his blood mixes with almost any 
breed. Every three weeks he is drained of 
about a half pint of blood. Between times 
he rebuilds his supply with a diet rich in 
blood-producing iron. 
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healthy Tinker for transfusion to the ailing Tip 
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Meetings on Minds 


Men who deal in the science of the mind 
last week delivered reports on progress to 
a nation whose collective brain was under- 
going the stress of a bitter war. They 
spoke at two of the most important meet- 
ings on minds of the year—those of the 
American Psychiatric Association and the 
Association for the Advancement of Psy- 
choanalysis in Boston; and in the annual 
report of the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene in New York. 


Boston: Dr. Judah Marmor of New 
York told the psychiatrists one way to end 
war—among ants, at least. Baby ants of 
three mortally hostile species were put into 
a glass case with the pupae of six other hos- 
tile species. Unlike their belligerent elders, 
the babies nursed the pupae, and when 
these hatched the colony lived on in peace. 

He told other weird tales: a red-winged 
blackbird, when raised with chickens, 
crowed like a bantam rooster; sparrows 
caged from birth with canaries became 
songbirds; chickens brought up with white 
mice later refused to live with other chick- 
ens. Each bore on his point that instincts 
play a minor role in the behavior of all 
except the lowest forms of life. But the 
ants were the most dramatic support for 
his thesis that what we call “human na- 
ture” is not produced by heredity but by 
the human society men are reared in. Rec- 
ognize this fact, said Dr. Marmor, and 
you can hope to shape a better world 
from the debris of this one. 


€ Dr. Samuel Allentuck of New York de- 
clared that, dangerous as it is when taken 
promiscuously, marihuana, like opium, has 
its medical uses. He said prolonged smok- 
ing of the drug, under proper supervision, 
does no permanent damage—physically, 
mentally, or morally. When given to vic- 
tims of nervous disorders, it calms them 
and boosts their appetites. Arguing that 
marihuana is not habit-forming, Dr.. Allen- 
tuck maintained that it can also help ad- 
dicts of more pernicious narcotics bridge 
the critical gap between addiction and 
cure. 


*{ Dr. Nathaniel Berkowitz of Minneapolis 
described his technique of shocking alco- 
holics out of delirium tremens. With a six- 
volt dry-cell battery, he gave 54 of them 
each a series of fifteen shocks. In 20 to 40 
seconds they went to sleep. Applied along 
with the regular sedative treatments for 
d.t.’s, this treatment doubled the speed 
of recovery. 


{On hand in Boston was Dr. Manfred 
Sakel, originator of the controversial 
insulin-shock treatment for insanity. He 
had the satisfaction of hearing fellow psy- 
chiatrists testify in defense of his methods. 
Drs. Earl D. Bond and Thurston D. Rivers 
of Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia 
cited statistics to show that if insulin shock 
sometimes failed it was largely because 
some doctors timidly gave mild doses of 
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j,, Wii ’s hitherto untapped 


natural resources now yield a pipe 
that is astoundingly light in weight! 


Again the soil of America has proved 
its incredible richness! Deep in the 
heart of the Great Smoky Mountains 
of North Carolina a virgin forest of 
finest pipe burls has been discov- 
ered. Hitherto untapped, along 
Horse Pasture River and around 
Piney Knob, is a native forest pos- 
sessing pipe burls of astonishingly 





No wonder they were astonished! They all guessed too high! Actually 


light weight. Pipes cut from this 
beautiful “Breezewood” weigh, on 
an average, less than an ounce and 
a quarter, complete with mouth- 
piece. Hold a Breezewood in your 
own hand, today, at your tobacco- 
nist’s. Buy one: discover America’s 
great contribution to your pipe 
smoking comfort — Breezewood! 





the astounding new Breezewood pipe weighs, on an average, less than an 


ounce and a quarter! In all traditional shapes, at your dealer's. 
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insulin. From 1936 to 1938, this “tenta- 
tive” treatment cured only about one 
dementia-praecox case in four. After that, 
the “rigorous” Sakel technique, which 
threw patients into a complete coma, cured 
one of every two. 

In an interview afterward, Dr. Sakel 
warned his colleagues to beware of electri- 
cal shock treatments: unless the patient 
were prepared for the shock with a dose 
of insulin, electrical shock might damage 
his brain and destroy his memory. 


New York: How these psychiatric trou- 
bles hit various kinds of soldiers was dis- 
closed in the annual report of the National 


Committee for Mental Hygiene. It assert- 
ed that volunteers and former National 
Guardsmen have three times as many 
mental breakdowns as draftees—probably 
because the latter get more stringent psy- 
chological tests before induction. So far 
mental ailments have been responsible for 
6 per cent of all Selective Service rejec- 
tions, thus screening out thousands who 
might have joined the 68,727 mentally dis- 
abled veterans who drew $41,889,360 in 
compensation in 1940. New psychiatric 
techniques, said the committee, should 
equip our soldiers and sailors with “really 


_ indomitable morale.” 


RELIGION 


Church Conclaves 


The season for denominational meetings 
rolled around last week with three major 
Protestant churches convening at widely 
separated points: 


§] In Milwaukee’s huge red-brick audito. 
rium, scene of many a circus and six-day 
bicycle race, 905 commissioners of the 
Presbyterian Church USS.A., representing 
9,000 churches and 2,022,000 communi- 
cants, gathered for their 154th General 
Assembly. As moderator (honorary chief 


Worship in the Hills: Annual Communion Time at Big Spring’s Baptist Church 


Folks gather to chat before meetin’ time . 


Ss 


Re 


.- Moderator Bert Wolfenberger preaches from the pulpit 


Three Lions 


Foot washing follows spring communion ... Brother Jim Breeding reads excommunication of his son for drinking 


Spring IS the time for great events at this country 
church, 50 miles from Knoxville, claimed to be the oldest in 
East Tennessee. The 58 members, mostly descendants of 
the 19 who organized it in 1800, come by truck, wagon, and 


buggy for a week end of worship and sociability. Like their 
ancestors, they excommunicate members guilty of such 
sins as drinking, and dancing on the Sabbath. Their reg- 
ular meetings are held monthly. 
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for a year’s term) they elected the Rev. 
Stuart Nye Hutchison, pastor of East Lib- 
ety Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh, 
who became 65 the day before. Over his 
mild protests, convention committeemen 
hustled him out of his Schroeder Hotel 
room to a suite at the Pfister, more conven- 
ient for transacting business with the 
church’s stated clerk (permanent adminis- 
trator) , the Rev. William Barrow Pugh. 

To the assembly came the Rev. Charles 
E. Diehl of Memphis, Tenn., good-will 
delegate of the Southern Presbyterians who 
broke with the Northerners during the 
Civil War. He said that given the author- 
ity he could settle the reunion question 
then and there. Since he hadn’t the author- 
ity, the Milwaukee assembly merely agreed 
to study the issue further. But they recip- 
rocated the courtesy by naming Dr. Hutch- 
ison, who, incidentally, once held a South- 
ern Presbyterian pastorate himself in Nor- 
folk, Va., as good-will delegate to the 
Southerners’ convention this week in 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Also on the theme of unity—this time 
with the Protestant Episcopal church— 
commissioners at the Milwaukee meeting 
heard a proposal from their standing com- 
mittee on church cooperation and union 
that Presbyterians and Episcopalians be 
jointly ordained by a presbytery and a 
bishop. Under this arrangement a minister 
of either denomination would be qualified 
to preach and administer the sacraments 


_in both churches. 


€ Thoughts of reunion also agitated the 
8ith annual meeting in San Antonio of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, world’s 
largest Baptist body, with 5,250,000 mem- 
bers in 25,500 churches. Like the Presby- 
terians, Southern and Northern Baptists 
split along sectional lines. Although shy- 
ing away from the term “joint session,” 
the Southerners nevertheless instructed a 
committee to work out plans for a “fellow- 
ship meeting” with northern Baptists in 
1944. As convention president, the dele- 
gates chose the first layman in 32 years— 
70-year-old Pat M. Neff, president of Bay- 
lor University, who boasts he has never 
once indulged in tea, coffee, alcohol, or 
tobacco. 


{On the subject of Baptists in the war 
effort, the San Antonio meeting balked at 
a statement which said: “All our religious, 
educational, commercial, and political gath- 
erings should have now but one program 
—win the war and establish peace,” be- 
cause it failed to mention the spiritual 
functions of the church in wartime. 


{At its 117th annual meeting in Boston, 


the American Unitarian Association (63,- 
145 members in 380 churches) also made a 
layman and university president its mod- 
erator—5l-year-old Philip C. Nash, ex- 
engineer and ex-mayor of Yellow Springs, 


mig now head of the University of To- 
0. 
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How Long 
will your Office Machines Last? 





How long will the war last? 
How long will my office ma- 
chines last?... these are the 
questions many executives are 
asking. 

Here is one thing you can be 
sure about. Your office machines 
will last longer if you take 
advantage of the Underwood 
Maintenance Service Plan! 

Your Underwood Represen- 
tative will be glad to explain 











how the plan assures peak per- 
formance, economy and longer 
life for your office machines. His 
knowledge, experience and abil- 
ity to do a thorough job will 
help keep your typewriters, add- 
ing machines and accounting 
machines on the job. 


There’s an Underwood Ser- 
vice Representative eager to 
serve you! Call your local 


Underwood Elliott Fisher office. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed the Nation’s Victory! 
Service in 407 Cities in the U. S. A. and 26 Cities in Canada 


Invest in America! 
Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps 


















Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Ave., N.Y. Nationwide Service 
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Magic Touch 


From his autobiography, “The World at 
My Finger Tips,” anyone can see that 
Karsten Ohnstad is a “regular guy”—a 
genial fellow who wrote the humor column 
on his college paper, held his own in a 
roughhouse, dated a string of pretty girls, 
and made the honor roll. With his M.A. 
in English he might teach, or, like other 











a salesman, radio announcer, journalist, 
baker, or candlestick maker. Or he could 
tune pianos as other blind men do. 

: When Ohnstad lost his sight at 15 or so, 
ye he just stayed home, blundering disconso- 
a lately about, ramming his head into half- 
open doors, and barking his shins on mis- 
placed furniture. Then he made a discovery. 
He was wandering in the yard when sud- 
denly he stopped, knowing that an ob- 
stacle was before him. He put out his 
: hand. There was the clothes pole. This 
‘ awareness of minute sound waves was the 
key ‘to his new world—his Rosetta stone. 

A blinded man’s senses do not become 
a finer, Ohnstad explains. He simply learns 
F to pay more attention to the ones he has. 
. By snapping his fingers and listening to 
the echo he can locate buildings. By keep- 
ing his mind on it he finds his way in a 
city. He counts blocks, remembers the feel 
of odd pavements, and distinguishes the 
smells of clothing stores, markets, and 
pharmacies. 

For a time Ohnstad felt “as obvious as 
a protruding shirttail at a formal din- 
ner.” That changed when he went to the 
Minnesota school for the blind. They 
taught him woodworking, music, and piano 
tuning, as well as regular high-school sub- 
jects. And other students showed him how 
to play ball and cards and even how to ski. 

Then came four years at St. Olaf College. 
Back in a normal world, he set out to see 
how normal he could be. Taking a girl to 
the movies was fun and so were parties. 
Probably his greatest satisfaction came 
< from his initiation into a fraternity. The 
brothers cut loose and gave him no mercy. 
Afterward he rubbed his paddled back side 
cheerfully and knew he was one of the 
boys. 

While he wrote this book, Ohnstad wor- 
ried about getting a job afterward. Then 
a New York lecture bureau saw the ad- 
2 vance publicity on his work and quickly 
signed him up for a tour. (THE Wortp at 
My Fincer Tips. By Karsten Ohnstad. 
348 pages. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 
$3.) 
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Earful by Short Wave 


The Zimmerman note, by which the 
Kaiser’s Germany hoped to alienate Mex- 
ico from the United States, was sent by 
wireless; the Allies broadcast Wilson’s 


2 Ip an ah aia 





young men of general education, become - 








The World at My Finger Tips 


... and makes own Braille 


Fourteen Points to the enemy to break 
his morale . . . The Bolsheviks first used 
radio to incite revolution, and “their ambi- 
tion in this respect is illustrated by the 
words, “To all, all, all!’ which initiated 
every one of their flashes” . . . Japan tried 
to instill loyalty in the conquered Man- 
chukuans by giving them radios to listen 
to Japanese broadcasts, “an action not 
without danger, however, for many peo- 
ple preferred to tune in on the strong Chi- 
nese station at Nanking” . . . Radio. won 
the Saar plebiscite for Hitler, and the 
struggle for Austrian Anschluss was the 
first radio war. 

These bits of radio’s history introduce 
“Propaganda by Short Wave,” an analysis 
just published by the Princeton Listening 
Center and edited by Harwood L. Childs 
and John B. Whitton. Back in 1938 a 
chance conversation with Edward R. Mur- 
row, CBS European representative, gave 
Professor Whitton the idea for the center. 
Murrow commented on how Europeans— 
and particularly the Nazis—were using the 


radio for propaganda. Whitton returned 
from Europe to set up the center and study 
that use. 

For two years, from November 1939 to 
June 1941, a little white house on Alexan- 
der Street held the only systematic moni- 
tor in the United States. From 3 to 11 p.m. 
six days a week, its receivers were hooked 
to recorders that transcribed on wax cyl- 
inders all newscasts and _ important 
speeches short-waved from the Continent. 
Translators turned the talks into English: 
stenographers made them into typescripts 
that fill more than 100 volumes of at least 
250 pages each. 

When the- Federal Communications 
Commission set up a far more comprehen- 
sive monitoring system, the Princeton Lis- 
tening Center stopped listening and began 
analyzing what it had recorded. Put in 
book form, these analyses by the staff are 
aptly subtitled “Eavesdropping on 4 


World at War.” 


Germany: Nazi broadcasts were based 
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on the cardinal principle of Nazi propa- 
ganda—appeal to the emotions of the 
masses. By the usual Nazi technique of 
repetition, German broadcasts to America 
stressed the war’s futility—the Allies were 
doomed to defeat; fear—the United States 
would have to face a hostile world alone; 
and dissension—to arouse in America 
“class against class, race against race, iso- 
Jationist against interventionist, and every- 
one against the press.” 


Britain: BBC broadcasts paralleled 
the war—pre-Dunkerque complacence; 
post-Dunkerque indignation. Appeals to 
America have been made mostly by J. B. 
Priestley, John Maynard Keynes, and 
other professorial Britishers. Yet conscious- 
ly, or not, these solemn high-brow talks 
have been good propaganda since they are 
liked by upper-income listeners, “a very 
select group of opinion leaders.” 












Iraty: The Rome radio seems to have 
been the Axis stalking horse. It tried out 
new propaganda ideas, making outright at- 
tacks on America, for instance, while it 
was still politic for Germany to show cau- 
tion. 


America: What effect has short-wave 
propaganda on the American public? Very 
little, according to Princeton’s special 
studies. While about a third of the popula- 
tion has heard at least one Continental 
broadcast, only 1 per cent listen regularly. 
Not Germans or Italians, but almost all 
Americans of American parentage, they 
are partly curious about European broad- 
casts but even more hungry for the latest 
news. And this is the very craving Europe 
has not understood. Every nation there 
beams mostly entertainment at a country 
that leads the world in entertainment pro- 
grams. In two years of listening, Hess’ 
flight to Britain was the only news Prince- 
ton had not heard earlier—and better told 
—on American newscasts. (PROPAGANDA 
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ned By SHort Wave. 355 pages. Index. Prince- 

udy ton University Press, Princeton, N.J. 
$3.75.) 

) to 

can- 

oni- Handbook and Sub Book 

i Tue Knarsack Boox. Compiled by 


Frederick Drimmer. 319 pages. Greenberg, 
New York. $1.50. Designed to fit the sol- 
dier’s kit, this little packet presents ana- 
grams, quizzes, cartoons, cross-word puz- 
ales, jokes, songs, poems, short stories, and 
pts a novel—Edward Everett Hale’s “The Man 


ast Without a Country.” Something of interest 
for every fighting man in moments between 

a jeeps and K.P. 
Lis- Tue SupMarineE aT War. By A. M. Low. 
van 305 pages. Sheridan House, New York. $3. 
“in A history of the growth of the undersea 
on craft, its science, and its role in war ably 
3 presented by a technical expert and 


staunch exponent of the sub. NEwSWEEK’s 
naval authority, Admiral Pratt, furnishes 
& foreword. 
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IS THIS THE 
REUNION 
OF '37 ° 
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CLASS IS 
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JACK, YOU'RE HORRID/ 
THAT WAS My BOY FRIEND, 
DIPPY DAVIS. YOU TURNED 
HIM OUT= NOW awe 
HIM BACK! ga 








OKAY, FRAN. BUT 
| WASN'T KIDDING. 
THE CLASS OF 7A/S 
REUNION 4S 
"33 702” 



































THAT'S EASY— IT’S 
THIS COOLING QUENCHER 
— 33 FINE BREWS 
BLENDED INTO OWE 
GREAT BEER / 


AH—NOW 
| GET IT—BLENDED 
"33 7027 THATS WHY 
IT’S IN A CLASS 
BY ITSELF FOR 
FLAVOR J 











NOW JACK, PLEASE 
APOLOGIZE TO DIPPY 
@ND EXPLAIN AGOUT 
















FLAVORS EXTRA- DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR... BECAUSE P48ST7 
BLUE RIBBON, LiKE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNES, REACHES 
PERFECTION THROUGH 
BLENOING. IT’S SPECIALLY 
BLENOED,"33 vol” 


1 SEE YOU GOT YoUR 
MAN, FRAN, LOOKS LIKE HE'S 
ENJOYING HIS REUNION 
WITH GOOD OLO A4GS7 
BLUE RIBBON, TOO. 












A TREAT LIKE 
THIS OESERVES A 
TOAST ! HERE'S TO THE 
REFRESHING CLASS 
OF “SF 707 











It’s the class of any party—the beer 
with a flavor that can’t be copied, 
because it’s specially blended from 
33 fine brews. That’s why it’s a uni- 
versal favorite—and the leading 
beer in the homes of all America, 


Copyright 1942, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 


JF Fine Ereus Blended mi Qne Groat Boor 
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Rita Hayworth spoke 








RADIO 


CBS to S.A. 


It was fourteen years ago that 27-year- 
old William S. Paley left his father’s cigar 
factory in Philadelphia and set out to 
challenge the powerful National Broad- 
casting Co. NBC was then a year old. 
Despite NBC’s head start, Paley soon par- 
layed his Columbia Broadcasting System 
from sixteen small leased stations into the 
world’s largest radio network—76 outlets 
against NBC’s 64. By 1940, he was draw- 
ing annual cash profits of $5,000,000—an 
estimated $1,000,000 more than NBC. 

There was one field, however, that Paley 
left to his rival unchallenged: the Latin 
American short-wave domain. Not until 
1937 did CBS begin short-waving south of 
the Rio Grande. Programs were sent out at 
random for pickup by any interested 
broadcaster. In 1940, widespread Axis 
propaganda in South America prodded 
Paley to more direct action: with a staff of 
experts he made a personal tour of Latin 
America. He discovered that actually many 
of NBC’s Latin affiliates were tied up on a 
loose, informal basis. Some agreed to relay 
his broadcasts as well as NBC’s. 

Paley lined up other stations with ex- 
clusive contracts along the lines of home 
networks, organizing all into a closely knit 
Cadena de las Americas—Chain of the 
Americas. He ordered special receiving ap- 
paratus for each outlet, and approved blue- 
prints for two new 50,000-watt short-wave 
stations—WCBX and WCRC—to help the 
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Nelson Rockefeller chatting with William S. Paley as 
Columbia opened its big Latin American network 





So did Melvyn Douglas 
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10,000-watt WCDA feed broadcasts to the 
new web. 

Last week Paley formally dedicated his 
Cadena de las Americas. From Washing- 
ton, where he presided at a banquet for 
the Latin American diplomatic corps, the 
CBS chief sent out a 90-minute salute to 
his 76 outlets in twenty Latin republics. 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace, Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles, and 
Nelson Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, made brief talks. Mel- 
vyn Douglas presided at the CBS studios 
in New York where Bidu Sayao, Brazilian 
Metropolitan Opera star, sang an aria. In 
Hollywood, Edward G. Robinson was mas- 
ter of ceremonies for Rita Hayworth, Ron- 
ald Colman, and several other film folk. 

Greetings were sent by three Presidents 
—Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua, Isaias 
Medina Angarita of Venezuela, and Manuel 
Prado of Peru (who was visiting New 
York). Alfredo Baldomir of Uruguay was 
cut off by a land-wire failure, and Juan 
Antonio Rios of Chile canceled his appear- 
ance without explanation: Washington’s 
guess was that what kept him off the air 
was “internal affairs,” not pro-Axis skul- 
duggery. 

After the dedication, CBS began send- 
ing out programs from 4 to 11 p.m. EWT 
seven days a week—music, news, features, 
dramatic and_ variety 
women’s shows, sports events, and talks. 
The Cadena’s stations need pick up only an 
hour of this schedule daily. Since export 
trade is almost at a standstill, no commer- 
cial programs are planned for the war’s 
duration. CBS will foot the bills as a 
good neighbor. 


entertainment, - 


The CBS Chain of the Americas 








MUSIC 


Glen Island’s New Baby 


The band was playing sweet. At the 
mike the girl was singing “Oh, give me 
something to remember you by—when you 
are far away from me, dear.” The boys in 
uniform grabbed their girls closer and 
everybody looked happily moonstruck. 
Suddenly the brasses blared. It was “Jer- 
sey Bounce.” At this point the teen-age 
kids swung out, legs flashing as they took 
over the dance floor. 

The place was the Glen Island Casino, 
15 miles from New York City, in Long 
Island Sound just off New Rochelle. The 
band was Claude Thornhill’s, youngest 
baby to come from this birthplace and 
cradle of such orchestras as Glen Gray’s, 
Larry Clinton’s, Jimmy Dorsey’s, and 
Glenn Miller’s. The night was typical of 
any last week when the Glen Island gang 
gathered to welcome Thornhill back to the 
Casino that made him famous in person 
and by radio just a year ago. 

A piano-playing maestro, Thornhill be- 
longs in that extra-special little group 
which numbers Eddy Duchin, Duke El- 
lington, and Count Basie among its elite. 
He has been a bandleader for little more 
than the year since he made his hit at 
Glen Island, but he was well known as a 
musician’s musician before that. As a pi- 
ano player and arranger, he worked for 
Benny Goodman, Freddy Martin, Ray 
Noble, and André Kostelanetz. At the 
time he was with Ray Noble, incidentally, 
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the Indiana-born pianist was playing with 
four other future bandleaders—Glenn 
Miller, Charlie Spivak, Will Bradley, and 
Pee Wee Erwin. Later, while Thornhill 
was arranging and playing for Kostel- 
anetz, he ran into a Negro singer named 
Maxine Williams. Changing her name, he 
fxed her up with a new kind of music—and 
Maxine Sullivan eme.ged singing “Loch 
Lomond.” 

Thornhill looks like anything but a ball 
of musical fire. In fact, he looks rather like 
a bewildered bunny who doesn’t quite un- 
derstand it all but thinks it’s wonderful. 
iHalf the time he seems to pay no attention 
to his men but sits slouched over the piano 
in a kind of vague daze while he runs 
through the easy and subtle arrangements 
that mark his style. 

His theme melody, “Snowfall,” and one 
of his biggest record hits, “Autumn Noc- 
turne,” are both distinguished by the 
smooth, but tricky, Thornhill touch. Mu- 
sically brilliant but stubborn, he refuses 
to play down to any audience. “I just 
play the kind of music I like,” he says 
peacefully. 

That the Glen Island “regulars” like it 
too was demonstrated all last week by the 
crowds drawn partly from New York City 
but principally from Westchester County. 
Gas rationing affected only the parking 
lot, which looked pretty lonesome with 
‘about half its normal quota of cars. But 
the dance floor was as populated as ever. 
The kids had pooled their automobiles, so 
as many as ten or twelve sometimes piled 
out of one car. Several rode bicycles, and 
one ambitious bunch of youngsters even 
hired a horse and wagon. For some un- 
known reason, the only transportation 
they weren’t using were the taxis the Ca- 
sino chartered to ferry city subwayites 
from the end of the line. 
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Claude Thornhill 
























































Cars come clean, yes, and 
shine like new, with an easy 
application of Johnson’s 
Carnu. Ours did. And here’s 
the payoff — Carnu does both 
jobs at once in half the time 
—cleans and polishes in one 
application. Cleans chromi- 
um, too. Rub Carnu on just 
hard enough to loosen dirt— 
let it dry—wipe clean. Man, 
it gleams! 






We're alert for dirt, grease and 
road scum on our car’s precious 
finish —for the duration! Why, 
even a busted bug plays hob 
with the enamel, says my Missus 
— breaks it down, makes way 
for rust and deterioration. She 
read that in a service manual so 
it’s straight from headquarters! 































Longer on looks is the car that 
gets a Carnu shampoo now and 
then. To give those good looks 
longer protection, apply a coat of 
Johnson’s Auto Wax. The shine 
will last longer. You’ll be in 
pocket on washings and upkeep. 
Get both Johnson’s Carnu and 
Auto Wax at auto supply stores, 
service stations, regular wax 
dealers. If you can’t obtain John- 
son’s Auto Wax, regular Johnson’s 
Wax will serve. It goes on almost 
as easily as Johnson’s Auto Wax. 
And all Johnson’s Waxes pro- 
vide positive protection! 


Tune in Fibber McGee and Molly— 
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Kohler Electric 
Plants serve 


Uncie Sam’s 
war bases 
































1500 watts— 

110-volt A.C. 
Others, 800 up to 
10,000 watts, A.C. 
or D.C. $235 up. 









From Alaska to Samoa, from 
“Frisco” to Hawaii—sturdy Kohler 
Plants are on active duty, day 
and night. They light new construc- 
tion, furnish power for regular and 
emergency use—to landing fields, 
navy bases, army camps. 

Thousands of them are now in 
U. S. Government service, on land 
and sea—wherever the job calls for 
instant, certain service. These are 
tested products—their efficiency is 
proved by years of able performance. 

Fully automatic—easily installed 
—sturdy, compact, weather-proof— 
efficient, economical. Many models, 
sizes, prices. Investigate! 


MAIL COUPON TO KOHLER TODAY 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
Planned Plumbing and Heating 
KOHLER CO., Dept. NW-6-E, Kehler, Wis. 


Please send fuil information 
about Kohler Plants. 
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U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 











WHY DON’T YOU WRITE? 


Writing short stories, articles on business, hobbies, 
travels, seers. homemaking, decorating, gardening, etc., 


on your own time, the New York Gopy Desk Method 


en 
learn. | by writing. Our —_ ue “Writing J Aptitude Test’’ 
— whether Fama roo sa Me oe que es - 

ou’ . 
Write for it, without cost oF obligation. 


Ni 
tes oyreparen. in INSTITUTE OF ASERICA wiv 











| COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
RATES FROM $3.25 
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ART 


Road to Victory 


The text by Carl Sandburg tells the 
story. The photographs chosen by his 
brother-in-law, Lt. Comdr. Edward Stei- 
chen, U.S.N.R., illustrate it. The tale is 
Road to Victory: A Procession of Photo- 
graphs of the Nation at War. “It shows,” 
says Steichen, who headed the Army Air 
Corps’ photograph division in the last 
war, “the good common horse sense of the 
common people. It will give them some- 
thing to base their faith upon.” Prior to 
a nationwide tour, it opened last week for 
a summer-long stay at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City. 

“In the beginning was virgin land and 
America was promises,” Sandburg intones. 

Uncut forests, the buffalo and the red 
man are the first of the 150 mural-size 





enlargements the former Vogue photog. 
rapher selected from 100,000 pictures sub. 
mitted mostly by government agencies, 
On a winding ramp the spectator follows 
the nation’s sweep onward to a sheep 
ranch, cornfields, farms, and dairies. “The 
earth is alive,” sings Sandburg. “The land 
laughs. The people laugh. And the fat of 
the land is here.” 

Next are pictures of community life jy 
small towns, with a special spotlight on the 
great American pastime of eating: “ ‘Hi, big 
boy, what’s cookin’?’ ‘Oh, I can sit up and 
take nourishment—three squares a day’” 

And now to grimmer things, the arsenals 
of war—the huge power projects, the mines 
and factories. “ “The men behind the ma, 
behind the gun,’ they dig out ore from 
deep down in the dark .. . their thumb. 
prints are on bombers over five oceans.” 

An America First meeting, declaiming: 
“Tt can’t happen to us!” touches off the 





Museum of Modern Art 


Sandburg and Steichen preach victory with verse and photo exhibit 
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climax: The destroyer Shaw’s magazine 
explodes at Pearl Harbor. Below it, Japa- 
nese Ambassador Nomura and Peace En- 
voy Kurusu rock with laughter. Across 
from them both, a hard-bitten Texas 
farmer grimly pronounces: “War—they 
asked for it—now, by the living God, 
they'll get it!” 

From there on we are giving it to them. 
The AEF is on its way to Ireland; the 
Navy patrols the seas; Army bombers roar 
upward in formation; planes battle over 
the Marshall Islands. “Smooth and ter- 
rible birds of death—smooth they fly, ter- 
rible their spit of flames, their hammer- 


999 


ing ery, ‘Here’s lead in your guts’. 














MOVIES 





Boogie-Woogie’s Cradle 


Late last fall, with “Birth of the Blues” 
and “Blues in the Night,” Hollywood 
launched a film cycle that purported to 
document the origin and development of 
American popular music (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 10) . Both musicals cashed in shrewd- 
ly on the nation’s growing clamor for 
“name” bandsmen but polished off the his- 
tory with a few hot licks and a promise. 
RKO-Radio’s “Syncopation”—third in the 
blues-to-boogie-woogie series—sticks closer 
to the facts and is a good deal more suc- 
cessful in catching the spirit of the new 
music and the men who made it. 

William Dieterle, whose screen biogra- 
phies of Zola, Pasteur, and the Devil and 
Daniel Webster were in the Wagnerian 
mood, is equally at ease with the jazz 
tempo of “Syncopation.” Obviously the 
director has staked himself a claim incapa- 
ble of thorough exploration in an hour and 
28 minutes. But a brilliant opening mon- 
tage transports the savage beat of jungle 
feet and drums from Africa to the slave 
markets of America. The early scenes that 
throb with “trouble music” in New Or- 
leans’ Basin Street of 1907 are also musi- 
cally and dramatically effective. 

After that, as the blues march toward 
the North and the ultimate swing, an epi- 
sodic personal narrative keeps stumbling 
by the wayside until it finally falls flat. 
Bonita Granville, Jackie Cooper, Adolphe 
Menjou, Frank Jenks, and Todd Duncan 

(the Porgy of Broadway’s current “Porgy 
and Bess”) are good in important roles. 
But the co-stars of this play are melody 
and rhythm, and the music’s the thing. 

Dieterle has encompassed a rich and ex- 
citing cross-section of American tunes, 
from the early trouble music to the catchy 
“Falling Star”’—a new number written by 
the film’s musical director, Leith Stevens. 
The interpreters range from the Hall 
Johnson Choir and Connie Boswell to an 
impressive list of modern maestros select- 
ed from the leaders of a Saturday Evening 
Post poll. Thus Dieterle is able to close his 







































The good intentions of the folks 
who serve Teacher’s Scotch are 
proved in these three words... 


Made since 1830 
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HE Hotel New Yorker 
should be your hotel in 
New York. There are many 
reasons for this: its central 
location, appealing cuisine, 
excellent service and accom- 
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TOWELS 


@ There’s real economy in 
this better towel. its high ab- 
Yel oka lols mmor-| o¥-Loah a mer- tele Mme Ler ros 
drying action, plus the fact 
no fuzz is left on the skin, 
makes it the perfect towel 
for office and factory wash- 
rooms. Conserve on towels 
by eliminating waste — order 
Straubel Texturized Towels! 
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AS MANY SHAVES 


Perfect Gift For Sarieneen 


look what you get in this amazing 
Enders Travel Kit: 

1. Enders Speed Shaver—world’s fastest 
shave. Blade “clicks” in, nothing to take 
epart. Banishes “razor burn” Cean 
shaves first time over. New-type head 
prevents nicks, scrapes. 

2. Semi-automatic strop. Blades last 
three times as long. 

3. Two packs of blades; shaving stick; 
handy pocket comb. 
COMPLETE—$2.50 postpaid. Special— 
only $2 if sent to men in Armed Service. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


gives wings to your morning shave 
ORDER TODAY © DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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The vagabonds of “Tortilla Flat”: Spencer Tracy (center), flanked (l. to r.) 
by John Qualen, Frank Morgan, Allen Jenkins, and Akim Tamiroff 


case with a “super-jam session” (staged 
in New York) that brings together in 
strident sonance Charlie Barnet, Benny 
Goodman, Harry James, Jack Jenny, Gene 
Krupa, Alvino Rey, and Joe Venuti. 


Star-Studded Steinbeck 


Probably nothing short of a documen- 
tary film, peopled with anonymous paisa- 
nos and photographed on the grassy hills 
overlooking Monterey, could hope to catch 
all the earthy, amoral spirit of John Stein- 
beck’s “Tortilla Flat.” Published in 1935, 
the book was less a novel than a series of 
picaresque and amazingly uninhibited 
sketches about a group of gentle, wine- 
bibbing vagrants descended from early 
Mexican stock: Danny, who became a 
man of property when he inherited two 
frame houses and a gold watch; Pilon, the 
persuasive opportunist who converted 
Danny’s watch into wine and—eventually 
—his houses into ashes; Pablo, the awk- 
ward and thick-witted; Tito, José Maria, 
Portagee Joe, and Pirate, the dirty, tangle- 
bearded hermit who lived in a hovel with 
five flea-bitten mongrels and hoarded his 
“two bitses” to buy a golden candlestick 
for St. Francis. 

With much less violence to the original 
than might have been expected, John Lee 
Mahin and Benjamin Glazer have shuffled 
the incidents into a sort of continuity for 
its. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer filming and 
have arranged a happy ending that marries 
Danny to a Portuguese girl who works in 
a fish cannery. While the story offers little 
action, Victor Fleming, the director, makes 
the most of its atmosphere and ingratiat- 
ing attitudes, and an exceptionally strong 








Hedy Lamarr, Portagee gal of the 
fish cannery, with John Garfield 


cast includes Spencer Tracy as Pilon, 
John Garfield as Danny, Frank Morgan 
as Pirate, Akim Tamiroff as Pablo, and 
Hedy Lamarr—hitherto spared the neces- 
sity of canning fish and milking goats—as 
the beautiful Dolores Ramirez. The result 
is an unusual film that creates a reasonable 
facsimile of the Steinbeck flavor. 
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Clydeside and Homicide 


Two plays started on Broadway last 
week, and one of them—a murder melo- 
drama innocuously titled “Uncle Harry”— 
seemed likely to stay. The disappointing 
entry was Paul Vincent Carroll’s eagerly 
awaited “The Strings, My Lord, Are 
False,” which opened to rave notices in 
Dublin on March 16. 

The Irish playwright has set his latest 
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™ drama in a steel town on the Firth of 


Clyde during the German air raids. A 
Glasgow schoolteacher since 1921, Carroll 
served on a Clydeside rescue squad during 
the bombing in the spring of 1941. Obvi- 
ously he knows the days and people of 
whom he writes. It is all the more surpris- 
ing, therefore, that this account of the mis- 
ery and gallantry of the townsfolk shel- 
tered in Canon Courtenay’s church is so 
rarely eloquent and compelling. 

At best, Carroll’s play is a statement of 
faith in ordinary people and the justness 
of their war against Fascism. At worst, the 
author has filled his scene with so many 
types and stereotypes, and encouraged 
them to talk so much, that loquacity 
causes no less confusion than the Luft- 
waffe. Art Smith as a sort of Scots Com- 
munist and Philip Bourneuf as a short- 
sighted pacifist best survive the bombs and 
the bombast; Walter Hampden is more 
pontifical than Celtic as the Irish canon 
who stands by the little people. 


{ Howard Bay, who designed the Carroll 
play’s handsome sets, performs a similar 
good service for “Uncle Harry.” Here is an 
ironic, fairly engrossing study of perfect 
crime and strange punishment in a Cana- 
dian village of the early 1900s. 

The titular Harry is not an uncle. He is 
merely a small-town Caspar Milquetoast 
who is alternately spoiled and harried by 
two eternally wrangling spinster sisters un- 
til he decides he would be considerably 
happier without them. A murderer, he ex- 
plains in a prologue to a tavern acquaint- 
ance, should take advantage of opportuni- 
ties, rather than creating them. Harry’s use 
of opportunity (and a soupgon of prussic 
acid) is a caution, particularly to anyone 
with a Milquetoast in the home. 

Thomas Job, the author, dawdles un- 
necessarily but not disastrously over the 
careful steps in Harry’s sinister conniving. 
On the whole, he has written a literate and 
cleverly constructed melodrama, whose 
deftly fashioned characters are imperson- 
ated by an exceptional cast. Directed by 
Lem Ward, Joseph Schildkraut as poor 
Harry and Eva Le Gallienne as his cat’s- 
paw and sister Letty once again make a 
fine co-starring team. Outstanding in sup- 
port are Beverly Roberts as Harry’s lost 
love, Leona Roberts as a privileged family 
retainer, and Adelaide Klein as sister Hes- 
ter who never finished her cup of cocoa. 



































“He’s been there ever since I served him 
a Manhattan made with Calvert Reserve!” 


What explains the fanatic loyalty Calvert Reserve arouses in lovers of Man- 
hattans? Why, this extra-luxury whiskey has the unique gift of blending 
with —rather than overpowering —the other ingredients in a mixed drink. 
You’ll find its superb “soft” flavor in no other whiskey. Today, try a Man- 
hattan made with Calvert Reserve... .“the choicest you can drink or serve’. 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y¥. C. Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 














Who are the 
GREAT LOVERS 


in New England? 


Boston Post readers—no doubt of it. There 
are more than a million of them—and they 
love practically everything worth mentioning. 
Last winter, for instance, in a tiny Garden 
Page paragraph, a Sunday Post reader men- 
tioned that he had some extra hollyhock 
seeds. Presto! He received over 1400 let- 
ters—from hollyhock lovers! That sort of 
reader interest and responsiveness makes a 
matchless ingredient for advertising. 
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NEWSWEEK 


N.Y. Daily News 


At It Again: In the first of a three-game series between the New Y ork 
Giants and the Brooklyn Dodgers at the Polo Grounds last week end, Manager 
Mel Ott (4) of the Giants kayoed Shortstop Peewee Reese as he thundered into 
second on a double-play ball. Reese was revived, but from then on the air was 
filled with spikes and bean balls. The Giants took the series from their ancient 
enemies from across the river, 2-1. No one was killed. 











SPORTS 


Black Magic 


One of the greatest pitchers of our time 
is Leroy (Satchelfoot) Paige. Yet his bust 
will never grace the Cooperstown Hall of 
Fame, and in the fourteen seasons of his 
career his name never has graced a major- 
league score card. Satchel’s skin is black. 
And the unwritten law against Negroes 
in the major leagues is probably the strong- 
est bit of race discrimination now littering 
the American scene. 

In Chicago last Sunday, Satchel proved 
for the umpteenth time that he is of big- 
league caliber. Faced in an exhibition 
against such stars as Cecil Travis, Zeke 
Bonura, and other ex-major leaguers on 
short leaves from the armed forces, Paige 
pitched seven innings and allowed a pal- 
try pair of hits. His teammates, the 
Kansas. City Monarchs of the Negro 
American League, nicked John Grodzicki 





and Steve Piechota for ten safeties and’ 


won 3-1. The game drew 29,775, as against 
19,198 for a Tigers-White Sox double- 
header played in the same city the same 
afternoon. 





Harvard’s Housatonic Tonic 


Like gasoline and sugar, this year’s run- 
ning of the nation’s oldest intercollegiate 
sporting event was rationed. New London, 
Conn., traditional site of the Harvard- 
Yale crew races which date back to 1852, 
swarms with ships of war. So the college 


-boys had to take their racing shells over 


to the Housatonic River at Derby, Conn., 
some 10 miles inland from New Haven. 
Since one cannot row 4 miles at this point 
without hopping over a few dams (dread- 
ful etiquette in crew racing), the distance 
was rationed to 2. 

In past years, fleets of more than 1,000 


gaily-decked yachts lined the New Lon- 
don course; last Saturday afternoon on the 
Housatonic there were three or four out- 
boards and a few canoes. Rattletrap 
trucks, hired for the afternoon, supplant- 
ed sleek convertibles as transportation. 
And the old-time post-race whoop-de-do 
faded to a few quiet beer parties. 

It was a gray, still afternoon and the 
crowd sat on the damp river banks mood- 
ily tossing bottles into the dark water and 
then trying to sink them with stones. 
Occasionally a little knot of Harvards 
raised a faint cheer. The Yales mocked 
them as follows: 


Knit one, 
Purl two; 
Haah-vud— 
Woo! Woo! 


That, was all the satisfaction the Elis 
got, for though the time, place, and dis- 
tance of the event were changed, the re- 
sults were just the same. As usual a parade 
of four Harvard coxswains were dunked in 
token of victory while the Old Blues on 
the landing stage looked bluer than ever. 
In the combination, freshmen, and junior 
varsity races, the Crimson scored by about 
three lengths each. The Yales took the 
lead at the start of the varsity event and 
kept it to the quarter mile, where the Eli 
No. 7 caught a crab that laid him flat 
momentarily and threw his fellow galley 
slaves off timing. Harvard swept to the 
front and won easily by three and a half 
lengths. 

Gloom blacker than Hirohito’s heart 
settled over New Haven that night, as the 
Yales reflected that Harvard’s seven var- 
sity victories in a row (no pun intended) 
since 1936 had set a new mark for the 80 
years of racing. And there was talk that 
the Elis would give up intercollegiate 
rowing for the duration of the war. 
Jubilant Harvards on their way to Cam- 
bridge pronounced this a logical defense 
move. 


Runnin’ Rob Stumbles 


You think you got trouble? Look at 
Uncle Mike Jacobs, the boxing czar, and 
the heavyweight situation. 

First Billy Conn is set to fight Joe 
Louis in June for the title, and the bout 
is a natural. Everything is X-cards and 
unlimited retreads till Billy goes and 
breaks his left mitt in a quiet family 
argument with his father-in-law. 

So along comes Three-Jay (James Joy 
Johnston), the slickest fight manager in 
the business, and sells Jacobs a bill of 
goods—namely and to wit, a rematch be- 
tween Johnston’s Runnin’ Rob Pastor and 
the champion. Pastor has met Louis twice 
before, and lost once by a ten-round de- 
cision and been knocked out in the 
eleventh the second try. But Pastor has 
built up a name recently by horizontalizing 
a flock of second-raters. Jacobs, hypnotized 
by Three-Jay’s ball-bearing tongue, fig- 
ures he can sell the public on a third bout. 

Then early last week the Army’s dimout 
regulations for New York (see page 29) 
make it sure that there are to be no out- 
door fights under the Manhattan _flood- 
lights this summer. So Uncle Mike says 
hang it he will take the bout out to 
Cleveland or Chicago, though all and sun- 
dry realize that nowhere are there as many 
customers for a brawl of this type as in 
the Big Apple itself. 

Only two minor details are left: it 
seems there is some doubt that the Army 
will allow Louis time off to train and 
fight the match; and Pastor has a previ- 
ously scheduled ten-round battle with 
Tami Mauriello, a willing but green young- 
ster from the Bronx, in Madison Square 
Garden May 22. 

Naturally, Uncle Mike worries more 
about Louis than he does about Pastor's 
possible difficulties with Mauriello, though 
he does not admit same to the press. 
Mauriello, a wild-swinging kid, is tailor 
made for the artful Pastor and the entire 
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JIM: “‘THE ONLY POSSIBLE answer. Periscope’s correspon- 
2 dents aren’t all connected with the press—in fact many of 
them are commercial representatives, or in other positions of 
responsibility. They’re a special staff of anonymous correspon- 
dents—men and women carefully recruited in the right quarters— 
for their ability to get inside information. And because Periscope 
was the first feature of its kind in any magazine, it’s been able to 
pick its people...build up its organization over the years.”’ 


BOB: “In the four quarters of the globe? Come, now—do you 
believe that?” 



















































BOB: “‘sa-a-AY! Periscope certainly does give the low-down 

on what’s coming up! (N. B. One of America’s leading re- 
search bureaus, reporting on a recent survey of newspaper ed- 
itors and publishers’ reading habits, stated: “NEWSWEEK’S 
PERISCOPE IS BY FAR THE MOST IMPORTANT 
SINGLE FEATURE APPEARING IN ANY MAGAZINE 
TODAY.” ) — 
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BOB: “‘I’VE OFTEN WONDERED how Periscope gets information 
1 that the world’s great correspondents can’t get! Why, those 
Periscope forecasts scoop the headlines by weeks and even months 
It just doesn’t seem possible. What’s the answer ?”’ 















































JIM: “HOW ELSE COULD Periscope set a public record of 
3 hitting the bull’s-eye with more than 4 out of every 5 fore- 
casts? Imagine! More than 4 out of every 5 forecasts of future 
events—bang on the bull’s-eye! And look at this current forecast, 


“Aid to Turkey” page 11! If it didn’t come from the most 


authoritative kind of source, NEWSWEEK wouldn’t publish it!’ 
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Try Dr. R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR the 
next time an asthmatic attack leaves you gasp- 
ing for breath. ASTHMADOR’S aromatic 

id in reducing the severity of the attack—hel: 
you breathe more easily. d it’s economical, 
dependably uniform, produced under sanitary 
conditions in our rn laboratory—its qual- 

i” nee through rigid scientific control. 


SCHIFFMANN 
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boxing world knows it so the odds range 
from 6-1 to 3-1 on Runnin’ Rob. 

Some 11,000 of Mauriello’s cousins from 
the Bronx are on hand and the fight be- 
gins according to Hoyle with Pastor doing 
his usual buck-and-wing, and jabbing 
Tami’s large, tender nose with light lefts. 
Then late in the first round, boffo! Mau- 
riello connects somehow with a round- 
house right and Pastor is on the seat of 
his black pants wondering what is this 
anyway. He is up again quickly, but he 
has been shaken. 

Mauriello also wins the second round 
then begins to fade as Pastor warms up 
and takes the middle rounds with a body 
attack. Then in the ninth and tenth the 
kid comes back and connects with some 
depth bombs that really have Pastor in 
trouble as the crowd stands on its chairs 
and screams. At the end one judge says 
Tami has won, the other says Pastor has 
won, and Referee George Walsh calls it 
a draw. So a stand-off it is, and it pleases 
nobody. Mauriello’s cousins think Tami 
wins; Three-Jay, meandering around the 
ring apron in a green sweater, thinks 
Runnin’ Rob wins, and most the news- 
paper writers accord him a thin edge 
though they would like to beat his brains 


out for making muggs of them on their 


predictions. 
No matter Pastor’s reputation, thin as 
it is, has been squashed flatter and it is 


painfully evident that the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Sporting Club will have its troubles 
selling the Louis-Pastor bout. By last week 


end Uncle Mike is still sticking to his 
guns, still hoping the Army will lend-lease 
Louis, and still claiming that plans for the 


fight are on. But the customers at ring- 


side May 22, who swear on a mile-high 






NEWSWEEK 


stack of Bibles that putting Runnin’ Rob 
into a ring with Louis is plain cruelty, 
think it’s because the old gent who runs 
the fight business cannot think up any- 
thing else to do. 

High hopes are held out that the Loy 
Nova-Lee Savold Naval Relief benefit bat. 
tle in Washington May 25 will produce g 
contender, but this also winds up in disap. 
pointment when the bout is stopped at the 
end of the eighth because of a cut on 
Nova’s eye. Savold is no match for Louis. 
as your grandmother knows. Neither js 
Mauriello. Neither is Pastor. And where 
does that leave Uncle Mike? 





Sweet Alsab 


Alsab, cream of the three-year-olds, came 
to the top in the Preakness (NEwsweex, 
May 18). But the cream of today is the 
cheese of tomorrow, as the old saying goes, 
So there were doubters at Belmont Park 
May 23 as a crowd of 30,521 watched the 
bangtails churn round the track in the 
$15,000-added 1-mile Withers Stakes. 

Against a formidable field, Alsab proved 
he hadn’t gone sour. Jockey Basil James 
rated him well back until the stretch. Then 
James hit him one lick with the whip and 
Alsab ran away to finish ahead of Lochin- 
var by three lengths and pay $3.50 for $2. 
Fairaris, a Canadian mystery horse, con- 
tested the lead with Bright Willie most of 
the way but faded to third at the end. 

In other classics of the Belmont day Fox- 
catcher Farms’ Suncap took the Juvenile 
for two-year-olds at five furlongs, and Pete 
Bostwick’s Sussex bounded off with the 
Kara Steeplechase as Gulliver II took a 
spectacular spill (see photo) . 








Acme 


No injuries but an unusual photo as Gulliver II ended his travels on his ear 
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School for Editors 


In the four years since President James 
B. Conant accepted a $1,450,000 endow- 
ment from the widow of Lucius W. Nie- 
man, owner-publisher of The Milwaukee 
Journal, 50 working newspapermen have 
each spent a year at Harvard, attending 
classes in economics, history, and other 
subjects of their choosing and chinning 
with faculty members in round-table fo- 
rums. To them, and to the rest of the pro- 
fession, a Harvard University Nieman 
Foundation Fellowship was an eagerly 
sought honor. 

Then we entered the war. Pearl Harbor 
called six of the fifteen 1941-42 fellows 
back to their city rooms or into the serv- 
ices. Similar demands on other newspa- 
permen raised doubts that there would be 
enough applicants from whom to choose 
next year’s fellows. 

Actually more than enough applied, and 
awards are expected to be announced this 
week. But meanwhile Dr. Conant and the 
foundation’s curator, Louis M. Lyons, 
feature writer for The Boston Globe and 
a first year Fellow himself, thought it wise 
to find a second means “to promote and 
elevate the standards of journalism in the 
United States and educate persons deemed 
specially qualified for journalism.” 

They considered a scheme to open the 
university’s educational facilities to war 
reporters, then vetoed it since few foreign 
correspondents would have time off for 
study. Then they thought about the war- 
desk editors and editorial writers, the men 
at home who process and analyze the 
battle-front news. Perhaps these men could 
spend at least a few days listening to Har- 
vard faculty members, authoritative guest 
speakers, and high government officials 














Quill and Pencil: Arm bands 
with this insignia will be worn by 
New York reporters and’ photogra- 
phers if air raids come to New York. 
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critic who is now toying with a war cor- 
respondent’s career. 

The journalists were all in dead earnest. 
Theirs was not a glad-hand, good-time- 
for-all convention. As they sprawled in the 
comfortable chairs of the Harvard Faculty 
Club’s spacious library, they listened care- 
fully to the speakers. Then they turned 
each session into a press conference, firing 
a barrage of questions to draw out the 
last bit of knowledge on petroleum’s place 
in the war, the race issue, or the art of 
air warfare. } 

Of necessity, much of what they learned 
was off the record, for the institute’s goal 
was not to build up spot news but to 
supply a panorama of background. Never- 
theless, some of what was said in the pro- 
gram’s first half proved of general interest: 
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q{ Criticizing the Army and Navy practice 
of selecting officer material from college 
undergraduates, Dr. Conant proposed a 
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talk on strategy, tactics, economics, poli- 
tics, postwar problems, and the like. 

A feeler letter found the nation’s lead- 
ing newspapers interested. So the founda- 


plan calling for 50,000 “military scholar- 
ships” to finance college education for 
high-school graduates. It is uncertain, the 
president said, whether “the people in col- 


tion sent out invitations to a two-week lege represent the cian of the crop. We 
Institute on War Problems, and 70 per all know that accidental factors of 
cent of those asked accepted. The sessions geography and parental fortunes largely 
started May 18 determine who goes to college and who 


Scheduled to appear on the program en 
were Byron Price, Director of Censorship, 
Gen. L. B. Hershey, Selective Service Di- 
rector, Archibald MacLeish, chief of the 
Office of Facts and Figures and the Nie- 
man Foundation’s first curator, and Maj. 
Alexander P. de Seversky, author of “Vic- 
tory Through Air Power.” Billeted in 
Harvard dormitories was their audience of 
50 newspapermen, a nationally represent- 
ative group that included R. L. Mc- 
Grath, managing editor of ;The Seattle 
Times, Henry J. Haskell, editor of The 
Kansas City Star, Donovan M. Richard- 
son, chief editorial writer of The Christian 
Science Monitor, and Brooks Atkinson, 
The New York Times’ first-string drama 
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{ Prof. Nicholas J. Spykman, director of 
Yale University’s Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies and author of the recent 
much-discussed book, “American Strategy 
in World Politics” (Newsweek, April 6), 
declared Americans were taught errone- 
ously that we are the world’s most power- 
ful nation. “We are something tremendous 
in the Western Hemisphere,” he allowed, 
“but power is important in inverse ratio 
to distance, and we are 7,000 miles away 
from where power counts.” In the post- 
war period, Dr. Spykman contended, the 
United States must play a big part in 
world politics to preserve the necessary 
balance of power. 
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And of the other fast bombers pro- 
duced by Glenn L. Martin, are en- 
gineering and manufacturing facilities 
as fine as any in existence. 

At the great Martin plants the en- 
gineering and research buildings, the 
administration offices, 10 first-aid 








rooms, and 4 cafeterias are all air con- | 


ditioned throughout with Frick Refrig- 
eration. 


The Paul J. Vin- 
cent Company, 
Mechanical En- 
gineers and Con- 
tractors who are 
Frick Distributors, 
have installed no 
less than 36 Frick 
refrigerating ma- 
chines for Glenn 
L. Martin, for va- 





Two of the 36 Frick Refrig- rious purposes. The 
erating Machines at the combined cooling 
Glenn L. Martin Plants 


machines is equiv- 
alent to the melting of over three 
million pounds of ice a day.. 





capacity of these | 


If you, too, can use refrigeration to | 


advantage on Victory work, get in 


touch with the nearest Frick Branch or | 


Distributor. 
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Two Kinds of Revolution 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Revolution has been in the news 
twice this month. The first time was 
when Vice President Wallace made a 
speech about “the people’s revolution” 
which got little attention until a num- 
ber of liberal and radical journals gave 
forth belated and noisy huzzahs. In the 
second news story the word “revolu- 
tion” scarcely appeared at all. It was 
the story that rubber can be made from 
farm products. Yet that simple state- 
ment describes a forthcoming revolu- 
tion momentous beyond the conception 
of men like Wallace, who are so pre- 
occupted by the governmental revolu- 
tions of history that they do not grasp 
the meaning of the revolutions wrought 
by Hargreaves, Watt, Edison, Marconi, 
Ford, the Wrights and scores of others. 

The facts about rubber-from-farm- 
products are relatively simple. NEws- 
WEEK described some of them in its is- 
sue of May 4. In this issue (see page 
46) it tells of the fierce fight raging in 
Washington over the production of syn- 
thetic rubber from grain. The ultimate 
potentialities of that development stag- 
ger the imagination. 

Begin with the fact that corn, wheat 
and many other farm products can be 
made into alcohol. Moonshiners as well 
as scientists knew that. Clients of moon- 
shiners could testify that alcohol burns. 
And some time back, not only scientists 
but many laymen learned that buta- 
diene, basis of buna-type synthetic rub- 
ber, could be made not only from pe- 
troleum but from alcohol. Put these 
items together and you have a new 
source of fuel and rubber. 

If that means anything to a nation 
hungry for rubber and concerned over 
its long-time petroleum supply, it 
means, as Lewis S. Rosenstiel has 
pointed out, that we can look to re- 
placeable rather than irreplaceable 
sources for our rubber substitute. Coal 
and petroleum are irreplaceable posses- 
sions. Although they are needed in this 
emergency, they cannot be drawn upon 
too freely over the long run. Farm 
products are replaceable, limitless, ever- 
lastingly growing. So it is evident, first, 
that never again, so long as crops grow 
in our fields, will we need to revert to 
shanks’ mares. 

If this new source is fully utilized it 
means, second, the annihilation of the 
economics of scarcity. With that topples 
a whole segment of American thinking. 


Our economics and politics enter an era 
whose watchword is once more “ex- 
pansion.” Expanded use of farm prod- 
ucts means thousands of new farmers 
and farm workers. It promises self-sub- 
sistence for millions who have lived on 
a perilous margin; new grain crops in 
many a cotton field hard-pressed by 
foreign competition; a great new in- 
dustry spreading into several states; 
and help in making bearable the na- 
tional debt of the future by an increase 
in our national income. 

Third, rubber-and-fuel-from-farms 
means that the most important single 
obstacle to cooperation in the Western 
Hemisphere can be removed. For more 
than twenty years cooperation has been 
hampered because our neighbors, from 
Canada to the Argentine, accurately re- 
garded us as competitors in export trade. 
The bleak outlook before us was a suc- 
cession of loans. Large new internal de- 
mands for our surplus crops will utterly 
transform it. The basis of genuine Pan 
American solidarity lies here. 


It is curious that the word “revo- 
lution” is commonly cast in so obsolete 
a pattern. Once it suggested nobles 
wresting a charter of freedom from 
John Lackland, a crowd mobbing the 
Bastille, the convention at Independ- 
ence Hall, the tumultuous Russian up- 
rising of 1917. Of late, it has come to 
mean, particularly to those on the left, 
a taking away—a division of goods and 
property. But the most far-reaching 
revolutions Americans have known since 
1781 have been the revolutions not that 
divided and impoverished but that en- 
riched and made life, in some way, bet- 
ter for all—revolutions in chemistry, 
transportation, communication, produc- 
tion. In that great tradition is this new 
development, promising, as it does, a 
“people’s revolution” of incalculable 
significance. 

How ironic it is that the Department 
of Agriculture, presided over not so 
long ago by the very man who lectures 
us on “people’s revolutions,” should 
have lived for years with this new idea 
without recognizing it. How ironic that 
those who talk most about bringing the 
abundant life should have overlooked so 
dazzling a way to help produce it. How 
ironic that they should give us always 
the long, cloudy word—never the short, 
crisp act. 

















1. “Take a big inheritance, a missing 
heir, a clue from a speck in the Atlantic,” 
writes a lawyer friend of Canadian Club, 
“and you’ve got the start of a first-class 
detective yarn. 


“Only in my case, not a yarn but a real 
experience. The heir was a marine art- 
ist, last heard of from the Azores. I 
went there and found him—gone. “To 
Gloucester in the United States, 
Senhor!’ I finally learned. And so to 
Gloucester. 


— 


2. “A straight tip—but my quarry could have 
taught elusiveness to an eel. Not at the boatyard 
where I was assured I’d find him. (I did see wooden 
ships there, though, being built by the same hand- 
hewn methods that gave America’s first Navy some 
of its proudest frigates! ) 


3. “I drew a blank at the wharves, too—except for 
the excitement of combing those pungent jungles 
of nets and rigging. I'd all but given up when— 
‘Artist put out in a lugger this morning,’ a fisher- 
man informed me. ‘Come along with us—we’'ll 
probably raise his craft offshore!’ 
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4. “‘Sail hol’—only never the right sail. But 5. “Day after day of fruitless searching—and unfor- 6. “We found my artist sketching 
what thrills! Try riding the swaying crosstrees of _gettable thrills. Then I transferred to a shore-bound an old net-mender. When I'd told 
a Gloucester schooner with a bone in her teeth fisherman weighed down with an almost-record catch. him about his inheritance, ‘Come 
sore time... and hope for electrifying glimpses Some of that boat’s luck must have communicated over to my boat,’ he said. ‘This 

of broadbills, daring your harpoons! itself to me. Nosing into the wharf... calls for a special toast!’ 


aw. 





7. “It was, too—Canadian Club! 
‘Glad I didn’t find you in the 
Azores,’ I said. ‘We wouldn’t have 
had this grand whisky there!’ 
‘Hmph} he snorted, ‘I’ve enjoyed its 
unique flavor the world around.’ ” 
Why have so many Americans 
switched to Canadian Club lately? 
Because of its unique, delightful 
flavor. No other whisky in all the 


world tastes like Canadian Club. 
It’s light as Scotch—rich as rye— 
satisfying as bourbon; and you can 
stick with it all evening long—in 
cocktails before dinner and tall 
ones after. 


That’s why Canadian Club is 
the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States 
(and in Scotland, too!). 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Ol Canadian Cl 


Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 








ADRIENNE AMES, supervisor of canteen supplies for Bundles for Bluejackets, a division of “Bundles for America” which is supplying com 
forts to the men of the armed forces of the United States. No bundle for a man in the service is complete without the cigarette that satisfies 
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No other cigarette can give you the smoking pleasure you get from 
Chesterfield’s can’t-be-copied blend. This right combination of the world’s 


best cigarette tobaccos leads all others in the three things you like best in a 
cigarette. It is definitely Milder, far Cooler-Smoking and lots Better-Tasting. 
Get yourself a pack of Chesterfields today and try them. They'll give you 
more smoking pleasure than you ever had before ... THEY SATISFY. 
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Copyright 1942, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co 











